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Philosophy Course Offerings - Spring 1998 



Phi 20 IW. Introduction To Philosophy - Sec. 01 - Dr. Bickham 
MWF - 10:00 • 10:50 • BH 103 

Phi 201 W. Introduction To Philosop hy - Sec. 02 - Dr. Bickham 
MWF - 11:00 - 11:50 - BH 103 

This course is being taught in a new, experimental fashion. The two books that 
will be used are Josten Gaarder's novel about the history of philosophy, Sophie's 
Wprld, and A Short History of Philosophy by Sdomon and Higgins. The 
experimental aspect of the course arises from its using a novel as the frame text 

for a Philosophy course. 

Sophie is a 15 year old Norwegian giri who finds at first that someone is leaving 
strange questions for her in her mailbox - questions like, "Who are you?" "What 
is reality?" Later on she finds written lectures on historical figures in 
philosophy. She is fascinated by the questions asked by the philosophers in the 
lectures, and she is just as fascinated by how they have gotten, unobserved, into 
her mailbox. 

Who is Sophie's mysterious philosophy tutor? Why do the pages of this 
manuscript sometimes have sharp dents in them? What is the deep worry about 
his and Sophie's ontological status that he feels he must share with her? Take the 
class and find out. 

As Sophie goes through the various historical personages in philosophy we will 
discuss these on the basis of what Gaarder has to say, and on the more complete 
treatment found in Solomon and Higgins. 

This is a W class, so there will be a good deal of writing including joumaling and 

essay examinations. Students will be asked to write their own version of the end 
of the novel to tell what happens to Sophie. The class will not be taught on a 
higher level than other introduction to philosophy courses, and there is no 
prerequisite (thought it helps a lot if you have had Eng. 112). Since this is a 
writing class its size is limited to 25 students. ' 

Phi 202 Contemporar y Moral Problems - Dr. Young - Sec. 03 
TTH - 9:30 - 11:00- BH 103 

A sampling of questions: Are feminist arguments for censorship convincing? 
Under what conditions, if any, are pre and extra-marital sex morally justified? 
What constitutes sexual harassment - and it it morally wrong or merely 
offensive? When, if ever, should offensive conduct be legally prohiMted? 
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Should one obey an unjust law? Is hunting morally permissible? How should 
scarce resources be allocated? Are owls nnore important than jobs? Should 
family size be limited to control populaticm? 

In this course we will become acquainted with the philosophical arguments 
designed to provide answers to such questions. The aim will be to clarify and 
analyze there arguments. 

This class may be taken for general education credit and can be taken as a first 
philosophy course. A final grade is determined by three in-class tests, attendance, 
class participation, and perhaps outside assignnnents or quizzes. 

Phi 202 Contemporary Moral Problems - Dr. Newman - Sec. 0 1 
MWF 11:00 - 12:00 noon - BH 103 

Phi 202 Contemporary Moral Problems . Dr. Newman - Sec. 02 
TTH 4:M - 5:15p.m. - BH 1§3 

The course will consider important moral problems that confront today's society. 
For exsunple: Is affirmative action a morally justified method to achieve a 
discrimination-free society? Can the death penalty be morally justified? What 
are the moral questions connected with euthanasia and doctor-assisted suicide? 
What moral authority does the government have in protecting me from myself, 
for example, in relation to my taking addictive or dangerous drugs? Does the 
government have a moral obligation to help people in need of assistance, whether 
they be at home or in otha- countries? 

Unlike other segments of society where these issues are approached, the goal here 
is not to force a single line of truth, appeal to political sentiment, or arouse 
emotions, but to present and fairly assess the rational arguments that can be used 
both for and against various moral positions on the issues. We will base our 
analyses on readings from classical anid contemporary philosophical sources. 

There is no prerequisite for the course. It may be taken to fulfill Group 1 
General Education requirements. Grades will be based primarily on three in- 
class essay exams. 

Phi 230 - Introduction To Logic - Dr. Young * Sec. 0 1 
TTH 11:00 - 12:15 • BH 103 

Phi 230 Introduction To Logic - Dr. Young - Sec. 02 
TTH 2:00 - 3:15 > BH 103 

What are deductive and inductive arguments? What are the features of 
analogical, causal, legal, and statistical reasoning? What does it mean to sny that 
someone's reasoning is "fallacious," "logical,"' "rational, " or "sound, " or that it 
contains "vague" or "ambiguous" terms? These are some of the questions 
addressed. The purpose of this course is to help students improve critical 
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thinking abilities. This is a "tool" course, providing analytic skills helpful to any 

discipline. 



There are no pre- requisites for this course; it may be taken for general education 
credit. A final grade is determined by three-in-ciass exams and quizzes. 

Phi 280 - Philosophy of Religion - Dr. Bickimm - Sec. §1 
MWF 2:00 - 2:30 - BH 103 

This course will attempt to help students learn about the phenomenon of religion, 
especially from a philosophical perspective. We will look at a variety of 
different religions - from eastem countries, western countries, and indigenous 
people from around the world. We will be concerned with such questions as, 
"What do these religions have in common?" "What is religion, anyway?" "What 
value do different people find in religion?" We will look, also, at more 
traditional issues in the Philosophy of Religion: "What is faith?" "What different 
concepts of God are there?" "Can the existence of God be proven?" "What is a 
religious, or mystical experience?" "Is religion a beneficial, or a debinie^ 
force in society?" 

This is a General Education course in the Humanities block. It has a prerequisite 
of Phi. 201 or Phi. 202, though this can be waived if the student has an unusually 
good background in the subject area and some reason for not wishing to take one 
of the lower-numbered courses. 

Students should come to this class with an open mind. No one's religious beliefs 

will be assumed or proclaimed as true, and no one's beliefs will be denigrated. 
The probable size of the class will be about 20. 

Phi 300 - Philosophy of the Arts - Dr. Newman - Sec. tl 
MWF 12:00 - 1:00 - BH 103 

Does the world look the way photographs depict it; or is it that photographs (and 
other pictures) change the world and the way it looks? Charles is watching a 
horror movie about a creeping green slime, and at one point breaks into a cold 
sweat and screams; should we say Charles was really terrified, even though he 
acknowledges he never believed the slime was a real threat to his safety? We 
often find reports of human disaster so painful that we prefer not to hear them; 
so why do we enjoy suffering with characters who experience terrible calamities 
in novels, movies and drama? Does art (especially literature and painting) teach 
us anything about how to live; or is it mainly a source of aesthetic pleasure and 
entertainment? Can art have unhealthy or inunoral effects on people, and if so 
what should we do about it? The painter Marcel Duchanp applied the title 
' Fountain" to an ordinary urinal and entered in an art exhibit; should we agree 
that this is an artwork? Other twentieth-century artists have been equally 
adventurous in stretching the boundaries of art; what were they trying to do, and 
did they succeed? What is the difference between making the natural 
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environment into an artwork (as in using a bulldozer to create environmental art) 
and appreciating the natural environment for itself (as in the aesthetic 
^pieciation <^ rain, moimtmns and wetlands)? 

These are the kinds of questions philosophers, art theorists and ordinary people 
have wondered about when they have turned their attention to the arts. We will 
examine some of the questions, as well as others, through reading classiail and 
contemporary philosophers and theorists. We will also examine some specific 
artworks both to enrich our understanding of them and as case studies for the 
philosophical questions. These will include Frank Kafka's story 
"Metamorphosis," and some paintings and architecture from nineteenth and 
twentieth-century art. Since this is a Group I General Education course , it 
does not require an extensive knowledge of any specific art. What is required, 
bowever, is completion of at least one course in philosophy ( with the exception 
of Intro, to Logic) or HON \00 or HON 101 (Humanities 1 or II). .Students who 
have not met this prerequisite must request the instructor's permission. Ihe 
course may also be used to s^isfy the advanced e lective requirement of the 
Philosophv major and minor . Final grades will be determined mainly by 
two essay exams plus one term paper. 

Phi 320 - Ph ilosophv of Law - Dr. Young - Sec. 0 1 
W 6:00 - 8:30 p.m. - BH 103 

The kinds of questions to be covered in this course include: What is the nature of 
law? Under what conditions, if any, is breaking the law morally justified? Is 
violence ever a legitimate means of attaining one's end? What is a "just law"? 
What is the nature of legal reasoning? Are laws designed for "our own good " 
ever justified - for instance, laws requiring motorcyclists to wear helmets and 
laws forbidding certain kinds of sexual conduct between consenting adults? Are 
laws prohibiting "offensive" conduct morally or legally justified? When is a 
manufacturer 'liable'? When is a person 'at fault'? Throughout the course we 
look at actual comrt cases and ask: How did and how should the judges decide? 

Philosophy 320 is an advanced course and one must have successfully completed 
Phi 201 or Phi 202. This is a valuable elective for anyone interested in the kinds 
of questions previously mentioned. 

Final grades will be determined by three indass exams and one (eight-Page) 
paper. 

Phi 380 - Health Care Ethics - Dr. Timko - Sec. 0 1 
MW 4:00 - 5:15 - BC 208 

This course will begin with the assumption that health care is and should be a 
moral enterprise. This is to say that there are certain identifiable principles of 
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moral lx;h;ivior which are and should be operative in the daily provision of 
medical and nursing care. Among these principles are the foundational rules of 
non-maleficence, beneficience, and justice. After an introductory 
examinalion of the principles and several codes and theories which embody them, 
we will examine such problems as the sometimes apparent conflicts between a 
duty not to harm life and a duty to preserve or benefit a life; the norms 
governing professional and institutional accountability; the justification of 
parentalism as it conflicts with a right to know (informed choice); the question of 
truth-telling in medicine; the dilemmas of justice in the distribution of health care 
services; the problem of patient autonomy and the so-called "right to die"; 
reproductive rights and privacy, and problems associated with genetic counseling 
and research. 

Phi 422 - Topics in Modern Philos ophy - Dr. Newman -Sec. 01 
MWF 3:00 - 4:00 p.m. • BH 103 

The seventeenth-century mathematician and philosopher Rene Descartes asked the 
queslion. How do I know I'm not now dreaming? The question is important not 
because f^scartes ever for a minute really doubted he was awake, but because 
that question led him to wonder about the structure of human perception and the 
conditions under which our seeing something provides enough proof for our 
believing it is real. With questions of this sort Descartes initiated the "modem" 
era in philosophy, and its emphasis on the human mind, its way of experiencing 
the world and its methods of reasoning. What philosophers hoped was that by 
understanding the human mind, they could attain a more adequate understanding 
of time, space, vision, physical reality, God and personal identity. In addition 
they hoped to understand the proper place for science in a world where religious 
explanations of reality were gradually losing their power. The extent to which 
Decartes and those philosophers who succeeded him were successful is oiie of the 
underlying questions of this course. 

The course requires reading some challenging textual material written by 

Descartes and other seventeenth - and eighteenth - century philosophers (such as 
Hume, Ixx;ke, Spinoza and Kant), as well as several twentieth - century 
philosophers who explain and comment on these classical sources. Students 
should have completed two courses in either philosophy or Honors Humanities. 
Students who do not meet the prerequisite should speak to the instructor to 
determine if tJwy njiay have taken some other eotirses that may serve as 
substitutes. 

Grades will Ix; determined mainly by two essay exams plus one term paper. In 
addition, students will write several practice studies on the reading assignments. 
These practice studies will often serve as the starting point of a discussion. The 
goal in a small, advanced class, such as this, is to encourage a seminar-type 
discussion rather than to follow a format that is primarily lecture. 
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The course is a REQUIRED course for all Philosophy majors . Since it is 
offered only every two years, it is imperative that third year philosophy majors 
take this course now to be able to graduate on time . Philosophy minors are 
not required to take this course, bat may take it to satisfy the advanced elective 
requirement of the minor. 

Phi 490/WS 455 Philosophy and Feminism - Dr. Timko - Sec. 0 1 
T (:00 - 8:30 p.m. - BH 103 

This course will attempt to examine the various relationships which exist between 
feminist thought and philosophy. As such, it is a course both in feminist 
piuiosc^y and flie phikMOfrfiy of feminism. 

After a brief introduction to feminist theory and practice, we will examine some 
of the biased assumptions about the nature and status of women which have been 
made throughout the history of Western philosophy. The course will then 
proceed to analyze how recent feminist philosophies have challenged traditional 
epistemdogies, ethical theories and political theories. Essential to the conduct of 
the course will be a discussion of the dialogues and occasional disagreements 
about womens' nature and values among several and various forms of feminist 
thought such as liberal, radical, psychoamity^ phenommoiogtcal, anarchy, 
marxist, and postmodern. 

(The course may include a Case Study of the philosophical ideas expressed in the 
feminist cinema of either Lea Pbol or Chantal Akerman). 

Philosophy B.A. - 1997 - 98 -Program Description 



The philosophy B.A. program is designed to provide its students with a solid 
grounding in philosophy, including its history. Philosophy is a rational, critical 
discipline, and the philosophy major throughout the four years of the program 
sharpens his/her thinking, writing and speaking skills with reference to the 
enduring questions of philosophy. The study of values is an integral part of 
Mansfield's philosophy program. It has been recognized that there is a crisis of 
values in American higher education today. Former National Secretary of 
Education Terrel Bell has recently complained about the rampant careerism in 
American colleges. College certainly must prepare students for a career (and the 
philosophy major does this in several ways), but every college student's 
curriculum should, according to the Secretary, have a liberal number of courses 
in the basic Arts and Sciences disciplines, including philosophy. The philosophy 
major involves a concentration of courses in such areas as ethics, aesthetics, the 
philosophy of religion, the philosophy of law, and Eastem philosophy; these 
courses all relate directly to the human search for values - to our attempt at 
finding or founding values in the world. It is not enough for our society to 
produce individuals who know cmly how to do things; whether to do them is 
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sometimes even more important. In our national situation it is crucial that our 
societal wisdom not be totally outpaced by our technological abilities. The 
discipline of philosophy has always attempted to impart to its students that critical 
self-reflection that is the first step to wisdom. 

M.U.'s philosophy program is designed with a maximum amount of flexibility. 
We are aware in the philosophy department of the importance of jobs and careers 
in everyone's life. Thus we have constructed the philosophy major program so as 
to allow students ample opportunity for a second major, or to obtain sUlls in job 
related programs. 

The philosophy major consists of eleven courses in philosophy. Of these. 
Introduction to Philosophy and Introduction to Logic are specified at the ^ 
level. At the 400 level the student is required to take a three semester seqiience: 
Classical Greek Philosophy, Foundations of Modem Philosophy, and Twentieth 
Century Philosophy. Of the six remaining courses to be taken, at least two must 
be 300 or 400 level courses, and the remaining four can consist oi intermediate 
200 level courses. 

Since a student must take 120 - 128 hours to graduate from Mansfield and the 
philosophy major specifies only 33 of these, it is easy to see that even after the 56 
hours of general education are added in, a philosophy major has no difficulty in 
combining his/her interest in philosf^y with studies in other areas. 

The philosophy major is not designed for everyone. The courses are rigorous. 
There is a great deal of difficult thinking and writing involved. For the last 
twelve years we have found that there are always a few students at Mansfield who 
find Philosophy satisfying and fascinating and are capable of doing good quality 
philosophical work. The department supports our students strongly with close 
advising, detailed assistance in career planning or in applying to graduate or 
fMOfessional schools, and supervision of the Philosophy Qub. If you feel you 
might be interested in this small, high quality pn^ram, simply speak to your 
philosophy instructor. 



PhiiosoDhv Minor -Program Description 



The Philosophy Minor is designed for students who are interested in a 
concentration in philosophy but who do not wish to become philosophy majors. 
Completion of a minor in philosophy is recorded in one's official MU transcript 
and thus will be noted by potential employers or graduate schools. In addition to 
the intrinsic value involved in the philosophy courses, the philosophy minor 
serves as a way of combining general education and elective courses to enhance 
one's academic credentials. 
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The minor simply consists of six courses in philosophy, of which three must be 
taken at the 300 or 400 level. Thus a student now enrolled in his/her second 
philosq>hy course would need to complete only three courses after the present 
one to ob^n ao academic minor in philosophy. 



Between Ashes 

by Charles James 

Wilbur points Pompeii in his 
^'Year's End." And maybe just maybe 
something such could be our 
end. Buried in some grappling 
hold or frozen in some succulent 
embrace, lines of pleasure wrapping 
our fated faces. May the fates forbid that 

blown apart by some fatal blast 
iw strain across the gap arms outstretched 
in desperate reach to hold, 
to touch the last trembling tissue 
of expired time. So smile, 
deary at the projects fumbled, the goals unwon 
for touch and hold are still our sphere 
for one more turmng of the sun. 
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Perspective ami Albert Camus 

by Charles James 

Four daughters 
four grandchildren 
a great grandson 
myse^ our first time together 

savoring luscious words 
and dinner - - food in all forms 
beer wine constant coffee 
the rush of almost constant voices 
barring those moments 
when all ceases 
and in the silence 
time heaves its universal sigh 
Homeward through ebbing evening heat 
di^antUghtning 
fireflies 
long draughts of cool air 
headkghts 
glancing through hints of fog 
catching 
cat and pee toads 
in their moral imsaons 

From so much light 

so much sound 
so much life 
to so much silence 

I coast in my driveway 

tires crackle gravel 
Cassiopeia and Orion 

steady on their way 
our voices echoing still 
together never forever 

then another voice is heard 
absurd absurd 
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Reflectikms on/fat Cra^utitive ^Jioso^lQr 
SUtey L. Aym, C^aid T. Baiiey« Jr., Nicholas P. Ippoliti, Kin 
MUler. TaoMra K. SbderiiMK, and Admn Tressier 

(EDITOR'S INTRODUCTUHi: During the String 1997 semester, severed 
snideem partidpea^ in a semmar m CtmparaHve PhUosopky co-directed by 
VisiHng Profess Alexander Kidfj^hUn from die Center for Americm Stupes at 
Volgograd Suae University and Professor Robert TinUco of (fte Mansfield 
Universe Philos<^)hy D^ptament. The m^lmd hypothesis of die seminar was 
dm Rms^ PhUosophy might be seen as a bridge IMcbig Western and EasPem 
we^ of ddaddng. A coroUtny kypodiesds was dwt diere may be one tinh>erstd 
pMUm^pky from v^kidt wuious adtmd or nadonal ^Uost^tMes have been 
daivedorikmardyshidt diey are moving. 

Mfem^ers of die sm^m mmoudty conduded dm eddttn^h Wes^rn <md 
Russian pf^iMophin epqferknc^ mtdmd pt^ms of eontad and Evidenced some 
reciprocadj^ tiifbtences, EaOem dm^lOi i.e., Hkubt and Oiimse dkmght in 
pardad», did not appear m have elAer direct eontect wtdi or w^rnnce on 
Russian dim^la. Nor were diey able to conclude diat a un^ed, world phUosopby 
waspmi0k. 

Though the original hj^Hfthe^ reimdned unproven, students raised and 
examined odur pt^sUdlides: first, that Idstory and admre ^ay on importmt ride 
in die (kvehpment of a nadon's phtkosopky: second, dmt Rusm did indeed have 
a umque md distinct fdniosi^d^ <if to ami; and diird* that history of 
pMlosoid^ itseffwasadynmicproceiss. 

Some of du more interestbtg disaissions were abmu the second discovery, 
especiidfydboia the Russian cmeepts of "Sophia* and "sobomost," and the belief 
that Ru:akm ^loso/diy mi^ be appropriately understood as 'religious 
phdo^^^,* Vf^dier in die &ike of mele^iysics, epistemology, eMcs, exsdtetics, 
or sockd md pa4itkal ideology. 
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Students in the seminar kept journals of their rtfiecHons on the assigned 
readings and class discus^ms. What fbtUms are excerpts from titese jourmds, 
and tile words of the smdmts rmabi m tiiey migiaatty piresemed riiem. Though 
enn-ies have been e^^ledfor len^ every attempt has beem made to preserve the 
original intent of the authors. The excerpts have been placed in a tt^^ctMy 
de^ed cluvM^giceU order rather than in a strict chronology. We Atijpe that this 
topked groiqring mH allow Hie reader to see Hie possAittties fw ttttdogue wMch 
cm from the study of Cmnparative Phihsof^.) 

ON DOING COMPARATIVE PHlLOSOMlY 

Tcmi January IS 11:25 A. M 

WMOi compariag the i^iikMc^iiues of divorse cultures, one mSA constantly 
keep in mind dnt tlie w^tten text from whidi the otanunation is bdi^ oooduded 
represents the views of only one sector ct society, osaaUy those who are in power 
or who are most persuasive. How are we to accurately b^n oiir comparison if 
we have only United access to informaticNi? Is It posaUe to oMipare accurately 
cultures' pitilosqdiies if diey represmt only a part of the groiq>. . . 

For a fair and accurate oompaiiscm, shouldn't the views of all members be 
ccm^dcaed? Certainly diis is not possible iat our purposes, bctt the possibility 
that written text refxesents not the view cS society as a whole, but only partial 

views, diould be om^dered whra making a conqiarison 

1$ it possiUe to accurately interpret written text wittoi^ the knowledge ot 
the culture's language games? Can an ai^or writing from a subjective 
perspective reflect the view <^ society as a whcde? Does not his interpietation 
only reflect his perscmal views? Hiese are snnous questiMs to ocmsider when 
interpreting philosophies from other cultures. 

Nick January 16 10:06 A.M. 

A successful conclusion to . . . Comparative Theoiy only seems reachable 
wten no one culture is ignmed. Wtett makes one civilization great mA worthy of 
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comparison and another not so influential and allowed to be ignored? Our world, 
as a whole, is a sum of all its parts and in order for the Comparative Philosopher 
to gain in^ght into one, univ«^ . . . I%ilosophy, all parts mi^ be known to 
him. If iK>t, only the strong will fxevail in an ordering of new thought. The 
l^losophies of the smallest conmiunities, tucked away in a remote corner of the 
world, must be respect and note-w<Mthy to the Comparative Philosopher. 

S$acy January 16 8:32 P.M. 

Problems do occur when con^)arlsons are made between the philosophies 
cS different dvilizatic»is. A comparative philosopher must strive to comprehend 
the o^er cultures from Uie view of an outsider. How can we fully under^atul 
one phikisophy when we sae part of another. Yet another difficulty emerges 
because we must first study the intricate details of two different civilizations, and 
then be ablet to decipher their likenesses and differences. 

Comparative philosophers are rewarded by different types of results than 
other philost^hers. Their stucfies may reveal coRunonsdities that are prevalent in 
all the m^ot dviliz^oos. They may acquire a better understanding of their own 
culture by comparing it with others. It is also possible that humankind has 
coo^me^ed each others phikMophies throughout history, . . 

Kim January 20 Early P.M. 

It seems to me that when comparing anything we have some knowledge 
about, be it philosophy, music, literature or something else, there is bound to be 
some sort of a bias or preference involved - hut it does not have to be a 
hindrance. In fact, in i^losophy the very act of defending one's own argument 
is bound to cfien up new venues of thought in order to support the assertion. 

A bias or cultural auditioning can be trwscended. If this were not the 
case, then anthropologists would be incapable of doing field work. We all 
overcome rigidity to some (Extent in dealing with others. If it were not possible 
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to do this, then the different societies of the world would not be linked iii the 
ways that they are today. 

It is the responsilnlity of philosophers to be op»i minded. Hie advancemem 
of thought relies on the development of ideas and the deconstructton and 
reconstitution of standards. Jist as a good dirf might prefer one dish over all 
others, he/she is aUe to prepare them all s& (xnesented <m ttut tamu. A 
philosopher, too, should know the con^xxirats of an idea, be able to take it apart 
and put it back together and present it skle by side with otiwr cq^ing ideas 
when there is a call for it. 



ON THE QUESTIONS OF HISTORV. MATin w S ANP ritl.TllliriB 

Tami January 17 9:10 A.M. 

Is Herder correct in his Mi^ that the history rf a nation may be 
understood by looking at its national character? Must time, place and chaitfcter 
be defmed for an understanding of naHonai chaiacter? Is it possible to 
understand a nation's character 1^ a non-participant of Aat culture? ... Is 
Lyotard correct in his assertion that metanarratives which exist in position of 
predominance represent only the partial character c4 a n^ion? ... the Russian 
slave mentality which seemed to exist (at one pc^nt in history] 'may have acta^ 
masked the views of its people. 

Tami January 18 j p 

For Russell, wisdom is the skill to use knowledge appropriately. Its 
essence is emancipation. It frees one from prejudices wWch naturally exist within 
the individual. It is impartial and questions traditional beliefs which exist in one's 
own society. It allows one to acquire an understanding of other possibilities (e.g., 
other culture's traditional belirf^s) and requires tl^t moral consideration be 
applied to knowledge. 
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Jerry January 22 



9:32 P.M. 



While the West has a very rational and ordered hierarchy in the search for the 
truth, it is an external search. Western man's intension is to seek the meaning of 
life ^i^Nricaliy, st^^i^odly, wUlb denying his cpB imiCK' voice f» imttition. 



One's own friiilosqdiy as a standard must be considered. When a person is 
raised in a icivtlizaticHi, they will usually devel<^ the philosophies of that culture. 
Therdbie, when an individual is exposed to other philosophies, he or she will 
naturally refer to his or kN own frame of r^eience. In adcfition, when a person 
considers his or her own philosophy to be true, then it it not possible to benefit 
from oonqiarative philosqriiy. He or she will use other piulosophies to exemplify 
the biillirace ot his or her own. A person displaying geiiuipe interest may 
endfiavor to iBidbfstaiid py losofriues of oA» 

Nick January 23 4.-00 P.M. 

... U is the fli^ time thirt I realize a difference between the philosophy cf 
a fovemiBg nation and the idiiloso|Ay of the pec^ of that nation. I assumed, 
using a Western mind, that my freedom to Mvk is not directly correlated to the 
social freedom of thinking. I never suspect that a majority ot a pec^e within a 
culture do not want wtet their gmcmmmt dictates, as found in Riis»a. 

Adam February 5 7:00 P. M. 

1 was wondering what effect Slavic my tholc^y has had on Russia religion. 
I know it seems a little silly to ask, but religion has had a powerful effect on tte 
Russian Philosopher. 1 can't think of one culture whose native myttiology has not 
h£Kl an effect on Christian omversion. Can Slavic mythology be found in the 
Russian churches? Or what effect did Muslim Tartars have on the Eastern 
Orthodp^ p^igion sdilor th^r invi^oiK? 



Stacy January 22 



4:36 P.M. 
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A^m March I 12:40 P. M. 

expressed his betM ftlett] the Rus^ans aiv withcMtf their own 
f^ilosoptty twiatttiie they )Bsm ab hiMy to leani tt&m. Aad he thiidcs tiie 
Rus^ans me without their own natiomi ciuiFacter becaiise th^ doitt have their 
own natiomii philost^y. He corafiares Riis»a to Europe and mitm on 
Christianity and scienoe to make his pdnt. 

Cfaaadev sees Mi^cxy m some sort di meteqihyi^ ^eyeiutioBary totct. 
History tuis taught inoraiity aiid deveh^ped the modem woiid lo m^hat it is and 
will cioittinue to guide the world to some goal. . . Do^c^evslq^ tpesdb^) the 
Russians as people who have found tiieir identity in an iMitol(%iiSBl ufopiin 
Msftiicai pnsem. Thi^ id<»a% nvas ftMind in tih^r mm (MMiicmy. « . 

F<B»i March 31 IMSA.M. 

Could Russian thougtrt be interpneted as an exdiided luitoryt Why is it 
that Russian thoi^ht is excluded from Western i^losopiiy? Histoiieally, Russia 
opened up to the West and idlowed new thou^ to fitter in an the rise of ideatisin. 
l^h Hegel and Scheliing had a profound ioflueace ttpon fbis^ thought with 
Sehelling having the giaitest in^Miet ki tiie tdneteenth cratiay. iDteresHngJy, 
Scheliing wiK> had a far greater 'afOxmee m Rimkm thought, was basicatly 
forgotten in the West. CmlA Sch^ing also be ooasidomd as part oS an excluded 
history? . • 

... If one is to accept the hypothesis that the blendii^ o( German and 
Russian thought which occi«rred in the ninetecmUi century acted as Uie point of 
connection which joi^ time and ^ltsK» and uitited fbiem, she mi»t also 
acknowledge that at the imm moment, W^tera Eiiiop^« Chinese, Itidifm aad 
Russian thc^^t also joined. It is an historic fiact that Burtem ^KNight initially 
fused with Greek llKMight as ^y as tiM third century B.C., after the o(mk|H^s of 
AMander the Gr^t^ and influence from both ^ese «»iltures are piesent in the 
philosophies of such German thinkers as Sch^i»itouer* Ue^, Scheliing and 
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others. Ultiinatdiy. Hecder is correct in his historical theory ivttich states, 
"WteA is true cS one peqde, holds equally true with regard to the connexion of 
several toj^ftm: fliey are joiiied as ttme and ^ace unites ^m; they act npm one 
maSm, as tte cbuixat^ tui acfive flowers directs." When German ^ught 
fused with Rosdan thought in tbt ninetemlh centioy, it served as the point of 
oomtwction wUdi joined tamjf times with many plaoes. 

€QMFARIWg EAgT. WEST, AWP EVSSiAN rHlLOSQWilES 

TemU F^rmuyll 7:30 P.M. 

Sdoviev csiteoded Plato's idedii^ jdiilosoiAy of the true comi»ehension 
at forms, or mmb, by defioing its con^oDnite. He assmted that true kiKHK^edge, 
or noeils, oodd be obtained dutMig^ die qm&esis of Mi^nrical, rational, and 
religiotB truttft. In short, the i^piehNuion cf reality, in its true state, requires a 
hkmi&Dg of talkKui and niBtq%sicaI oonoepHbas % the imfivid^ interpreter^ . 

For Sc^iviev only the traUi i»t»rts mid ttnis, tn^ tiien is die whole, lliat 
whidi is not the n^cde, is not truth. When tidngs me interpreted separately from 
the whole, tlM^ are not tte troth, truth is all in its unify or as one. So, tfftfli c^m 
only be obia^wd ttuoi^ the appidhension df the w^e and tUs imderstanding 
may only be obtaiiied dmwi^ th£ U^idlhg of aot^s ratiimal, raii^riad and 
metafdiy^cd knowledge. Tins Uending for Sdoviev represents what Hato 
defined.^ noesis. 

Tami P^maryll 9:20 A.M. 

Soloviev, in his MM thtt a unified morality could exist with love as its 
vehicle, af^Msars to have abandoned the eariier heUMtiS die Slavc^ls. He, unlike 
the Slavofribils, denied ttiat the Rus^ans possess a superior e{»sten»logy and 
instead asserted that mond indficsation was possible when each individual of the 
univ«n^ bieittne mDtivatod pure or perfect love. This love reco^2es and has 
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an ua<ierst9hding of the absolute's tnie ei^iice ^ as a lesiUt tids biowledge, 
unites one's sdf in acaw^nce with its petfect will. 

In Sdovtev's wodc we see the devdopnoNit of a universal ^losqihyt m 
inclusive philpsc^y v/ifk univorsid hannony ^ tfie center d his HioiiglM, The 
philosophy of the i^vophils. in oq^itrast to Solwiev's iduloso^y, eoRsisted &[ a 
social philosophy whose otyective vras to discover a ^stinct Russian ^istraM^ogy 
and qualify it as siqwrior to others. The Slavophils iMenipted to separate 
themselves from lh«r neighbors to the West, and S<^M»v wti^iBd to nidfy 
humankind itt a whcde. 

Nick i^^mmyJ^ ' 3:30 P.M. 

The Absolute Good is oppressed in BuddUsm as well as in [Western] 
Idealism. The eij^tf^ noUe patti expiesses the light way to live. If it is to 
remain egiCKless &m Aba@|Me. If it wme^, the ti^MeM atMe patfi 

would be an extra^on of the soul's desire. 

It follows the same idea of Sotqviev's teiK^iifs.on Free Will and ^ Form 
o( tte Good. Free will only involves a nega^ of Oood. 1^ Fom of ^ 
Good isa pred^rmined characteiistic of human potent. We am expected, 1^ 
our nature, to do good. Ther^oie, we cannot claim any n^ind for dteiag Good. 
One coidd argue that both Nirvana and Heaven are the same res^t of Ihe proeess 
of acj^ving that goal. 

Jerry February 17 9.-(»PM. 

While studying the Russia pbilosof^rs. 1 feel that there is a pi^rt of the 
answer to the unified philosqifay we are seeking. The Divine and nun must be 
reunited into one if man is to ever achieve peifection. 

The Indian and Buddtiist philo!K)|^s we have covered do not make touch 
sense to Western flunking. That life is merely an illusion on the to spiriiutal 
perfection is, at least, ^ard to ooinpwehend. Tlus do^ not seem as dissimilaf tiO> the 
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Western mind set as we migbt believe. Both advocirte the denial of the flesh to 
pursue the spirituaL 

Kim February 18 Late A. M. 

Similar to the Buddhists and existentialists, Soloviev sees the world ami its 
element in a state of becoming. However, as the Buddhists define this search for 
unity as transcendent, Soloviev does not. Ifis philosophy takes on a more logical 
(more rigid?) structure. Abstract concepts such as the ability to be both plural 
and singular at the same time surface in both Easter and Russian phil(»ophies, and 
it is primarily Soloviev's focus [on] the structure <^ Christianity and science that 
provides a clear distincdcNi and fflovenKiit away fnmi Buddhism. 



Adam March 10 6:42 P. M. 

Q: If the universe is pure becraning, what is it becoming, if it is already 
pure totality, and it is inqxKsible to become what you are sdready? 

A: The Absolute is becoming itself because it is being and not-being at the 
same time. It is trying to unite its two opposites, just as the human mind uses 
|4ulosophy to unite the opposites it perceives in reality. So the Absolute is pure 
totality which is perpetwdly becoming its non-being self. 

Kim . mid-April Early A. M. 

In reading Soloviev, I am constantly interrupted by reference and 
pranparisons to Christianity. Though I am a "Westerner" in most senses of the 
word, my background in Christianity and its doctrines is minimal. Therefore, it 
is difficult for me to use this a basis for looking at Soloviev's philosophies. 

The realization of understanding that the "absolute" permeates all things is 
not an unfamiliar notion to me, having some knowledge and comprehension of 
Eastern philosophies. Hegel denies that the finite and the infinite can be united 
without the dissolution of one term or the other, but in realizing the presence of 
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the inrinite in Uie finite (one example being nature), this is achieved, if only, 
beginning on a mundane level. This is not new, suifadi^ previously in 
Buddhism, Taoism and Hinduism- 

Sdoviev explains that as humans we are a sort of collective organism, at 
once retaining bc^h our individuality and «^^ng in a dynamic process <rf 
understanding our ocmoectedness. Just as we both reveal and understand cHnraelves 
in relati<Mi to others, so does tte Absolute. Through reflection, I mi Me to 
impiress upon myself the idea df the Absdute. Since acccxding to Soloviev, I am a 
manifestation of that Absolute, my reflection of it is mutu^y correlated with ite 
reflection of me; in essence, my reflection is die Absolute reflecting itself. I am 
an extension of it allowing it to be dynannc - dways in the prcttess of becoming. 
There is no flnite end or teleolt^icai purpose stated in Soloviev's (diilosc^y 
because the Absolute is dynamic. The Absolute reflecting on iteetf is puie, 
imaditlterated Being. 

Since I am able through r^ection of things (or beitigs)4a-the-worid, or in 
nature to understand the idea of the Absolute, it is only tluough love that I csui 
move beyond the idea into the realm of actasi understanding of my unity. 
proposes that through (4uk»c^y and rational thought we can achieve our 
understanding of the Abs<dute, and I question tiyiog to understand something 
rationally that might not be "a thing to be analyzed this way." 1 think this is 
where Soloviev's added dimension of mysticism, and idea of transflguring love 
jumps in to fill some spiritual void that Hegel left us with. 

Soloviev doesn't provide us with a doctrine like Buddhism does (examples 
being the eightfold path and the four nobte truths), but in assi|^ng love as the 
determining factor for avoiding evil, he is in less spedfic terms, implying 
something akin to the Buddhist doctrine. 



Jerry April JO 8:30 P.M. 

Over the course of this semester, we have covered many diflerent 
philosophies in many readings. I think that the successful combimtton <^ them all 
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would have to bring the Russian concept of Sophia together with the Western 
ccMKcpt cf God in the omcept of the Absdute. On the physical plane, man must 
search far his own true nature and find his perscmal versicm of Heaven based on 
l^s own shiN^hs and wefdcoesses while n»intmning a link to tfie Absolute. 

[A] world pUlosopby is a distinct possibility. The only obstacle I see to this 
vi^ is tfK tendency for pec^e to overiook the simituities in favor of 
exmniidng ttie diffeieiices. 

RUSSIA'S UWIOimifRSSi XOPHIA AMD SOEOKNOST 

Mm Februarys 6:15 PM 

SoboRiblt is described by IGreyevsky as a "commonality"; ifs an idea that 
all people are inaC^irtian tmity. . . 

KhondalRw's ideas resemble Kir^evsky's ideas a great deal. Both share an 
ideaabo«dieooiiefeli|iessaiid whoteoessof r^^ This statement seems to be 
crucial, "a oonoept is sometbing conceived by iht conceiving mind. . . [tjhat the 
c^ecit oonodved precedes Qm omcqH and tte conceiving subject transcendb it; the 
laws of tboagiit cannot tiierefore be taken to be the laws of die spirit as a whole." 
KhondaiEov seems to bdieve in a material wodd and a m^ak^cal or 
metapiiyirical realm of truth. 

That truth is "Sobomost." The material world is an or^c whole and 
Christ is die bead. St^Kxnost is the free wiity of the members of die diurch and 
their jpdmtaa^ ef Mh and finding sdvatlon togeflier - a unity based upon 
their ananinioas love for Christ and divine righteousness. Christianity is nothing 
nicMre llhan fipeeifiam by Christ. 

Tmti F^mmy4 6.-00P.M. 

S^wmst, or the prindfrfe of ocminKxiaUty, is. . . what the Stav^ls 
mmn asa di^nctive type of Russian oodook. It is applied to every type order 
which exi^ in Russia Its essence oon^sisof a bluing of personal independence 
with dM gen^ cmter m a whc^e. It con^ns within it a comt»mition <^ both 
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freedom and unity of many peoples, all of which are grounded in their common 
love for the same absolute values. When applied to Russian Christianity, or the 
Church, it still exists today as its basic principle. It is the free unity of members 
in their common understanding of truth, flnding their salvation together. This 
belief is the foundation from which both Kireyevsky and Khofiniakov built their 
philosophies. 

Adam February 10 6:30 P.M. 

In this journal entry my intent was to compare Soloviev's trinity ta other 
trinities like the Taoist, the Christian, or the Wiccan. But 1 did not find much 
they had in conunon. I tried to make a connectioa between Soiphia and other 
feminine parts of trinities, but it was difficult. 

Sophia is the eternal feminine whose role is to be the guiding force that 
leads the organic body of history back to the Absolute. This fascinated me mostly 
because Soloviev's theory lacks a masculine counterpart. 

The only similarity 1 could find was in Persian thought; they, too, have a 
(concept of) Sophia. Could this be because of the Byzantine Empiie's effect on 
religion in Russia and Persia? 

Stacy February 22 5,00 P.M. 

Only through peace between faith and insight can there be 
completeness of interpretation. Khomiakov sees the Church as a sharing of 
Christ's transcendence. . . To comprehend divine truth one may not be isolate. . . 
Only through experiencing the unity of the Church will a person be opm to 
enlightenment. 

In this view Khomiakov emphasizes freedom and love shared in the unity 
of several people. The name given to this type of unity is "spbomost." 
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Adem March I 



1:56 PM. 



Kireyevsky made a distinction between die Russian way of life and the 
European way of life. ... It seems to me Kireyevsky supported a sodal structure 
like tlie anci«it Russian social structure. I think Kireyevslcy is trying to apply 
"sobomost" to an organized social structure. If the basic unit of a society is the 
extnided family, dien die sense of fanuly beoonnes powerful in die community. 
The smse of familjr becomes part of die town. . . and die sense of fanuly carri^ 
all the way to die xncmpk. 

Adam Mortal 2:22 PM. 

I've Bodoed a oootraifiction pieseM in Khomtokaiv's wridngs. He ptesen^ 
die Rossiaiisasacoepdi^ a Chri^ian commuBal society like a duck to water, aad 
he preseots H widi pride. However* brier he argues [Oat] people rtnuld not 
accept a role in govowmnt because it causes striving and corrapdon. How can a 
oommnniat aodely work without the people being involved? 

The solution I came up with is a pure dem oc iacy wbim evecyoae votes and 
the oidy laws ttat are accepted are the laws dnt can be juMtflad |wiA] what 
Kireyevflky oBa a oonvicdon. Mddi^ the people rulers of thamdves and sdii 
mhta^siag order. 



H appears to me ttat Aoe wohM be a oootrBst between Eastmi ttougirt 
and Russian thought ooacetning the idea of Sophia. For the Russtms, SofMa is 
Ae Molte striving for life. It is at the heart of Russian dio^ht Ultinuttely, 
Sqplua becomes the womb of b^ng and coidd be misunderstood as bring similar 
to die mity tiuougli nodibigness in Bntem thought. 

Hi^ao thoi^ is stRMi^y attached to pasnon, tove and unity. Hiey desire 
Ane ideals in real social order. AMkn^ Eastern thought aHeni|ite to order 
sode^, to does so by negating attedmient to passion and kwe. ^notion in 
Eastern thought is an ill^ion. 



Nick 



March 25 



11:30 A.M. 
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Tami March 31 11:45 A.M. 

Is it possible that the concept of Sobornost, as the principle of commonality 
which has always been present in Russian thought, could be interpreted as the 
communitarian political thought present today? Could the blending of German 
and Russian thought, which occurred in the nineteenth century, be viewed as the 
catalyst, or as Herder described, the point of connection which joined time and 
place and united them, and they acted upon one another as the combination of 
active power directed? Is Lossky correct in his assertion that the philosophy of 
Schelling, together with other German philosophy, served the Russians as a 
ccmveoient stepping stone for the transition to an independent philosophizing? 
Did German iMIosofrfiy stir the pot of Russian thought, particularly in the 
expansifxi or sharing of the concept of Sobornost"! As such, could the Russian 
conception oS Sobornost be considered the starting point of a universal movement 
toward a communal etluc as mcNality? 

Stacy April 6 8:30 P.M. 

Bvigakav ma concerned with polidcal econcMny and social action. He saw 
the world as a living organic totality. He also maintained that God was in 
everything and yet still above everything. Hence, the world was God in 
becoming. 

He also viewed tnan as co-creator with God. However, be brieves that 
there was a kind of guiding (orce &iM existed to lead or dir»;t man. This force 
was known as So|Ma which Bulgakov described as the eternal feminine that 
existed as actual being. She is the mandfestf^on of God's being which oonsi^s of 
the un-created or the absdute and the ctemd or cosmos. 

Therefore, God is In dnd above sM, tmd man is CkxTs cchCi^or. Sdphia's 
purpose is to guide man, to help to cr«ite tite world. 
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Jerry April 29 



8:00 P.M. 



I find ttet &» Russia ooncept oi Sc^riiia, the Eternal feminine, is a 
welccHne one after being exposed to an entirely masculine religious hierarchy. . . 

A pioUem still exists though. While there are masculine and feminine 
aspects to the Absolute, it is still as sterile a relaticmship as the Judeo-Christian 
model. There is no "fit" in tfw CHvine. The God is a squate and Sk^ihia is a 



circle. The foraier is pure k>gk: while the latter is itMuition. If there is no 
interaction between tte a^xx^ oC IXvinity. what can be expected in the material 
world? The exact ogpoaUt occurs on die material plane, however. The msde and 
female must come together to nsdce m integrated whole as opposed to the 
segregation ci the masculine and fnnanine in Heaven. 



Freedom (at B^ymsv existed prior to good and evil and Oiis, not even 
God can fCKresee the actions of a being which possess free will. . . Berdayaev 
dmied God's <Nnnipotence and cmrnisdenoe because he hdd that God did not 
oeirte will, or freedom; it comes fiom die Ungnmd. God did, however, . . . help 

will to become good irrational fmoAm, which posses a certain pride of the 

spirit, in its destie to put iteelf in die place of god, separates itself from God by 
^^urtsng dK EHvine bieiaix^y d bdng. TUs ^mation results in a certain 
(fisintegraticm in both die materia! and naniral being and in the creation a 
United freedom or atov^^. 

SkKy March I 9.00 P.M. 

For B«dyaev God can only exist symbolically. He makes reference to the 
relationship b^een the Deity and the oosm(» through his theory of freedom. He 
reci^^iizes three forms aS freedcnn. They are prinmy irrational freedom, 



RELlGiQUS PHIL 

Tami Fenway 26 



lY: aon. ^AN AND FREEDOM 

8:20 P.M. 
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rational freedom, or the realization of ethical obligation, and freedom occupied 
by the love of God. 

According to Berdyaev, God and freedom originate from the Ungrund or 
Nothingness. Hence, God cannot be held accountable for freedom which evil 
springs from. If freedom could be constructed, then God would be responsible 
for worldly evil. 



Adam March 13 7:22 P.M. 

While reading a section of the handouts about Berdayaev, I thought of a 
verse from the Bible. Berdayaev said "God expects free love from man, and man 
expects freedom from God." 1 interpret this to mean that man has freedom by 
God, so man will love God. This made me think of the passage - "The love God 
has for man is like the love a father has for his son." Like a parent who must let 
their child be free to realize himself, God must let man be free to realize himself. 
Love cannot be compelled. 

Nick March 23 7:00 P.M. 

If the nature of man is Reason, Wilt and Love, and this essence projected 
onto nature gives rise to the existence d[ God, there can be no evil. To project 
evil onto nature would be to project it onto the infinite. This would be a 
contradiction to the nature oS man. So then, what is evil? What acts do not follow 
Reason, Will, and Love? 

SUMMATIONS AND OUTCOMES 
Adam March 18 2.<f2 P.M. 

A few days ago Tanu, Nick, Jerry and 1 got togetter for the first time to 
discuss sa^ organize everything for fixt round table. The big debate of the 
evening was to come up with a debatable hypothesis. The theme o( our 
presentation will be to ask the question: Is Comparative Hiilosophy the study of 
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tii6 evdlittionary development of thought, or is it an attem()t to synthesize all the 
major world dvittzations' ideas into a universal philosophy? 



Nick April I Late P.M. 

This class has enlightened me to the role history plays in the evolution or 
ttiought. Comte believes that thought evdived from religion into metaphysics and 
then into science. I brieve flie process has developed differently. It began with 
metaphys^, leading iirto theology, back iirto meta{Aysics and then into science. I 
believe man began by developing concepts such as "inflnity" and "perfection." 
Questions ^x>ut these forms evolved and were answered with religious thought. 
When religk>us thought began to fall short of an absolute explanation, human 
thought went back into mett^ysical questicming. Once again, metaphysics 
evolved, but this time into scientific thought. 

I also believe that political movement has determined, to some extent, 
phifcxtoplucal mov^ne^. I see the course cS philosophy as being a dialectical 
mov^neat, but one without end. Thought is an open dialogue, the negations never 
end. The dialectical movement is broader than explained by Hegel. 

Is this pirfttical movement simply the result oS the power of government to 
encourage certain thought. Or is political movement also dialectical in nature. It 
appears that all fonns of goveimnNit are reactioimy movements. Religious 
thought has been diipt^ government. Religion sepanoes government. If 
religious thought is ^ first movement from metaphysics, then the evolution of 
'tiiQiQght has b^'«^ec^. "■>•':' .■'t«--Tr' 

The question left is whether this development of thought is predetermined. 
If it is, then thought is evolutumai^. Evolution involves a being reaching its 
potential. If the development of thought is not predetermined, ^n thought is 
r^c^timary. This reaction creates a new way of thinking. 
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Tami April 30 10:15 A.M. 

Because each culture's experiences differ, is it possible that at the 
epistemological level, or at the level of written philosophy, that they appear to 
make different claims, but that ultimately, at the intuitive level, where proper 
interpretation is not possible, or if possible, not recognized, that they are making 
the same assertions? Perhaps there does exist a unity in difTerence of which we 
are not aware. If this is true, written text comparisons would fail to show this 
unity which I suggest may exist. Where does this leave Comparative Philosophy? 
If this assertion were correct, it would appear that both the languages, or 
language games, which are utilized in societies as well as their written texts, 
would mask this pre-synthetic unity cS thought and give the appearance or 
illusion of difference. 

(EDITOR'S ENDNOTE: Limited space has forced the exclusion of many rich 
comments about religion and philosophy, about "godmanhood" <md 
"mangodhood. " Also excluded were a number of discussims and comments on 
the aesthetic dimension of our lives, about historical and diedectical evolution, tmd 
the history of philosophy. Be that as it may, it is hoped ^utt the questions and 
comments raised by the seminar participants will help the reader raise questions 
of her/his own and enter into dialogue with others.) 



**0 iil.T $90iil. do not a^jpire to immortal 
lifi^ bill <^xaiist th<^ • limits of tlie 
poj>^silili^** 

-Pindar, Pytliiaii ill. 
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One pkSbmrilm jn^ Jhts flfrfii^ had a ^pii^kam mpm^ 

orpmoi^fimim ^mJumM'^ «ftke'pimMpmka»m<ks&r Espies. 

':. r. ]-A . ■ • ■ -Wmnsum^Sod^brnt ''^'""^ " 

"'I^ifli is Uti cieduiity bftsOia peo^s itssonioes.* it is *a leal oonbiliiii^ witli 

'*S6biimt ia^ Une '^Mi^ of tlK iilitttb«fi% Hie Chiireh in tlteir ooitiftidb 
undnsteiKliiig of tradi anfl finding salvaiian togetHik- ^ 'a niity ^li^ atx» tfibir 
utwiBioaB love for Christ did IM^ine i^^iiteoasi^.*' -E^^ S» ItMiMMItov 

fWff»#tfffy'' '■ '■ ^ '''^''^ ■^■^ ■ 

"iits evcdtitfdn of naitaie, Keoid&lg Id Sdoviev. 'tt Hie gradind devdopmnrt of 
Hie i^orid^s «tdt]r, liilipeBSltSife for Oie aelilevettie&t bf l!>iViite dood. A sfiti 
hi^ifigiee or tlie #aM liidty is leadieil in Hill's 1^ d^iMfy in t&e hTstoliy 
of minddad.*' -I4»s«^' Mi J»ld^i#i^ v ; 

'Xyamai^teii'^ U»ft 'ai 66d fist illnniinated hy 

"Rl^gloiis piiiiojloiiiy. ims no probtcm tndr^ Vitid tfiit of tneaidttg of the 
t)iilbtKidilng." -Butgakaw 

"The society, the nation, the stale are not personalities; man as a person has a 
higher value than they. Hence it is man's right and duty to defend his spiritual 
freedom against the state and society. -Lossky on Berdyaev 
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by Ste^ . 

Hits year's pn^udentiai dteo^pn has brought iamf> issues to lite iorefroot of 
our sock^> However, if we look beycmd these issues, we can see liat the trif^ 
basis of this contest is a power struggle between ^ tn/o poHtical parties. This 
struggle and the issues ocoenqanying it are nothing new to our world however. 
Fredrich Niet^^die dbeusied sudi ^^es in the late 18e0'& ^md be influenced 
Michel Foucadt who d^t with Similar issues in tbe nud to tete 1900's. Both 
Nietzsche and Foucanlt dealt with such power struggles by addressing politics, 
truth, and the connectioh 1ji(6twe^ aiirtiiowtedgti wldcA are ^ pievSlent 
today as they wisie in their time. 

When we look at politics we have to deal with the abstract. Pblitics iavolyes 
many linkages of interpersonal relationships in a system of connec^ons and 
favors much more than it deals with /uiy co^^^e ijefinitioa involving legisl^l^iQ 
and voting. Fredrich Nietzsche viewed the interrelations between people as thfrt 
of a relation between slaves and masters. TMs would be tike ccmsi<|eiuig Bill 
Clinton as a master and all those under him, including you and I as slweSi 
Nietzsche viewed slaves as all of the weak willed individuals in our society- whii 
satisf^^t|i^r i»t»ual dnvf jiaw^ |o«fer^^ ob^^t^^^ 

the masters. staled ^y ccmtcibuted.to tjbiis indteiconne^^ b)! striving to 
attempt a collective jgQg4.|if>r t!^ group due tD^ihe fact ^ too w«ak m 

exist as individuals. On other h^ lie vff ha^ vmsm la wibte. stmng^ aAtl 
upstanding, mi«cb;iil^ ^iew any gf^sid^Mnl candi<^« generally. As opposed 
to the quest for a common good qf thf .a^ves, Nif^^^ b^lM that Hemters 
were out for |^^so^.|^ ^ sefj^^^ncement despite the desires of the slaves. 
What he suggests is exactly what we are witnessing toi% wberi.we lobk ^ondi 
the political rhetoric of the campaign. There are many voters within the 
populous who act as slaves to the system and merely go along with the status quo 
realizing ttet they mnnot exit alone in our society. On the other hand, the 
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i^i^dales appm to pm^ect thomadii^ a$ ndMe said t^i^mdinf ta order to win 
over the pfnitous. Hbwever. we need to Uxk oot fm m t^m ^t the 
OHididates, m matter bow nooralty u|)staiidt»g, me ottt {cm' persoosd gain and to 
win ^ etoctHin 00 n^te what the expanse lo others. 

Midhd Foacattdt kx>ks at these political inteteomiectio^ in aiadi the smrn 
way as his piedec^or mi is though of as "... above ^1 else, a political writer 
i^t knowledge" (hby 2). He viewed politics as a type cS encompassing strategy 
for coorditutting rehrtk)os between various people. In reference to these power 
struggles he ^ales, "Every relation of f«voe im^if^ sA each moment a relation of 
power and every power lelatitm makes a r^erence. as its ^ects but also as iis 
@oiidi^ of possibility, to a political field of whk:h it fcmns a part" (Foucault 
ISBOa. 189). In other words he is drawing a comiection between all power 
smuggles and die lefdra of fpdIMcs in that each such straggle is part of a pdittcal 
ial^ieoDnec^on. 

Fbucaull «dso viewed sodety as split into leaders md foilowefs bat has a 
different take on the leaders tteui Nietzsche. He still views them as seeking 
power, however he finds that many times they do not d^ach thmnselves so much 
from the populous. Foucault calls some leaders "specific intellectuals" who 
rather than standing above society they immerse themselves in it. He states that 
tije most effective leaders or ^masters are those who do not engage in a struggle 
from a group, rather then eng^ in a struggle with a group. This is a different 
and niore closely knit form of politics iuid interrelations but just as (nevalent in 
our society today. In r^erence to the presidentisd power struggle, we can see 
that crf^ten times the public responds best to what we call "grass roots" 
campaigning. This involves the candidates doing things like campaigning door to 
door or taking part in a community project as part of a group and not necessarily 
above the group. This is still done in an effort to adhieve power ami win the 
election, it is jut done by different means. 

A second issue that has grown in importance exponentially in just the past 
ccHple weeks is tfapt of the truth. We look al the truth as som^ing of 
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patamouBt importance. We feel ttiat we mu^ teve leaders wbo view it with the 
same importance and thus a« very trustworthy and of Mgh stnidh^. We 
belike that our leaders in their quest for power mutt maintain ttis high character 
standing and belid' in the ttu^ Perhfqis Vince haaktadi stMed it be^ when he 
summed up Ms belid" ^ saying. The test of ttie cMlury b wh^her we ndstalGe 
the growth of w«dtti mi power for the growth cS strength and character." 

Ccmtraiy to Ois. Freidrich Nietzsdie oo^mds tbrt we need not concern 
ourselves so much widi bvfli he^mse there is actuaUy no such tfiing as the way 
tiungs aie. He suggests that everytlnng iis an inierpietation and things like' truth 
mi values are of our own responsibility, mi do not come from someihmg higher 
than oia^ehres. It is Ms lack of truth and an absolute standud ttat makes us 
believe that there is no such thing as ol^ectivity in our society because there is no 
constant to base it on and no statements or bdiefs that are arrived at wltfiolit 
interpretation. He states tlurt "...what we call the truth is merely an interpretation 
in^ioised upon the world hi the ^ay of the ftHces of dominatioa" (May 79.) By 
^s he implies ttat n^dBse peofrie In power talk of truth mkI hooeiiy tfhiiy mt 
actually formulating our truth for us. They interpret' what they brieve the 
stmdard of truth to he and impose ^s bdief upon ttiose bdkiw AiiRi. the slaves. 
He believes thirt the tralh is ac^udly sometfdng^ is "...in^x>8ed by force, not 
discovered by understanding" (May 80). Thus there is no alnolule and exidted 
standard of the way that things actually are, all there nsAhf is for us to heHeve in 
is a series cf interpretations presented to us by the masters of our society. In 
reference to our current atutrtion he would see us and people like Mr. LMnhardi 
perhaps as being naive due to the fact that we place so much empiasis cm 
something that is nothing move than a fonm^ion and interpi^iion. He would 
most likely feel tfasrt we are fellowhig these interpretations for the wrong reasons, 
and that in fact we follow the tru^ not out of bdief but out of 1^ of those In 
power who formulate it. 

Again, liiifi<^l Foucault seems to draw from the words of his [wectecessor 
along the linesof truth. He too views it as som^ng^ isa«ries of various 




agpi,|p@p9epr9iytbi^ trf ifOm^^^ Ev^n wi|hin a dexvoQtmy^ 

he^al»i,^ thi«J|«KdC{Qf^o^^ by an authpii^rian 

ip|p|i|ctfi«)|^|i^^ |fcjt|if witoaW its regimf^5^^ 

sode^ oeslQ %; aode^ the defmitkH] wbift is tnie. the mechanisms for 
dil|«pi^tMi^|-|itf!fl^t|^^ and Mt^ ^ ^ jipi«|^jlO saiiction «|dhi (FbucauU: 
III), tbfo 
^ 4» P>i«*>«w tt«o»gh foice. He tot m0$. ^iBt^,.^,^.^^^ov^, 
wA m^^lf^U emi^^Je^^c&K^.^l^^ ^1(t^^^ us to because in faqt. j^l 

that M^ttlkif >s an inteipretiiti(»!. It is what the leader a particular soci^y^ 
or in this (a8t^ #ii#iil^|^^ ^Jf ttip^, ^ i^U?!? 

Another issue t^ '^ as important today as it was in $he Jiiid ISpO's and mij^ 
l^;^is.||H|;pC..tt||B^U^^ of knowledge power. These terms often 
seem to be sym^gsm^i^^mi society. One striking example of this in politics is 
Bill Clinton. A man of Vitsi l^wledge as a Rhodes scholar who also happens to 
beatglUtbly the IliQ^AfCn^ oxan in the world as President of the United States. 
In coui^ss instaiKies we see this relationship where our leaders and those 
of high esteem and power are Jn^wjf^l^ble. We can see how knowledge 
M$l^^|l%tQ.j4p@,|K»|^.)Pho posses it in power and how we may automatically 
assume someone to be knowledgeable if he or she holds a power pQsitiQn in our 
society. ^I^n in this year's campaign the can<^dates attempt to persuade us of 
their immense knowledge on issues facing our CQt^ffi(I|iJn hi^? H^tiW^'W^ ' 
reward their knowledge with a position of power. 

.^^.j^^^ci} .Nietzsche spoke very much on this and of power in particular and 
,aei|Bi%j^f|eam^f|iy|gjjfn.«^^^^ p<^er";C^ay |9). howevei-, 



finds more oT a gap betwem knowledge and power teciuBe lie doidits tte wiiMty 
gS knowledge altogether. HesCttesttitt '*lCi»wledge can no longer be knowledge, 
becauie tftj^Hs is n^ lm^cr any #ay ttiat tts^oi^i^ be epbl«i^arily iiedtiMA^ 
(M(iy ill tlMis if ft is not vaid and canilot stippoitstf ttvooia^ iMIailibttglf 
we should not put as much emphasis on it as we db. He gees on to delBil^ eMM 
more ftdttt tdi iaipoHanoe hy Ruling that "Not oriy is kadiwledge no longer a 
miiiBr of tflfitb^ {HMi. Jt is n^ ev«n a taatlir of JusiSdirii^ illi);. Ife 
Heft we nbt ererf'ttse it lD^lHsi^ aiydnng simx it lacks epiMmic iMiUng 
and Mi^ying in sooKttiing t»s«d oa klKJIiMge iaiitMiie **...lea|> «f faiii** K8I>. 
Iliii i»«Mtld liiBiie it seentas ikm0%)t wim lakli^ dtis Hfiid^ Hap of faith If 
w«'^c^»#.%vi^ippoit''ii''le^^^^ iv' Ji^ 

laiSM^tedlie hrieaiys^ is no tonga' as a iKeaUiiQir fUiMNIM 



IMs, 'ife'slKMBit loik' iil«ie uleiiBlyli te iM^Rniitf^ -of katiiiis%i' a^'-'pytm^'- 
aad hot allow peOfie to iike pd^lti^ df pofier baiieil'on tteir Imowhi^ Hid'-^ 
amoB^ISisk '■tit^-^' pBit^ Aey ^ poiiBaB iDBOwled^lieieWK fBlli^'^wiicatly 
teio«le<^in nMa vdidfii^Katfton to h^ wift. Thi»«oiidiibii«^|^ Hat 
if fffi^ iwo weie tir so elda% riiiii''Ait liot oii^ mMM Ikan4ed»s be 
qufeaSiiuiilNil tte valtdi^ mjpimr ooiiliintiad ilsetf lb ^oaioas oi mmiM 
ef ||^ % JssoeiatidKf So 'peMi^ fpiSS^mttki &i 

anybii^itl-a''pd<vir/f>(iliti^ " ' ' ' / ' : 

Defnrtit^'fiMii lib piedecessor, MteheT ttMcaait locdsei tgyit^ ikWo^ " 
on the strii^ niliilwrlidii Hdtwm knowiedge aur power. Mr ilMei Airit bdii 
heffittij^eWeoas and >et imifiiHy tf^if^ Bf tUs he nwaiia liHt dm, 
knowte^ pioduc^s dfecfs of pouter. ^ dakefk^ Alheit 'BtiiMlk-hixsaim a 
vety visible' iifd iflHileiitial petUcm. rt«^|^hoat tiMr ^i^^ dtfb tai tts ^ 
knti^ledge within thb sdeatTi^lii^ By Ififs'M^^w^ tltet power 
pioitobe idllbets of kho«rie^;^ 4^ «xam(^ fSim (^yl^ «^ obtained 
power 1^ becs(»iilDg^dected Vice Preshlkif ifid' dUK ^ just a^tmed to have 
knowk»d^ due to bis position. However, we now know thttt fliis tonfecl^itot to' be 
paiadoxtcat aiid he i^i^^lrie^td belbss 
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to faave giksm immiii «s tooiiliif^ iitd^ 4ides piii^ it^ 

f^DOoisyp'to is 1^ ib Wtt leandng aa mcMte^ 'Of the poptitbas. He i^^^ 
tmt 'Hi^^ & pmiimS^lb^m''h mMMja^'M tai^mA 'vMi pm^^^ 

mey atao \mtptkt miM:UMl«^ iifton us as Well 

This is li^eitMrinBd mtli ppivci- lelali^pbips opooemtog who actually deteritunes 

vmuuWiltkf6mW^^i^mh»^^ - " " 

neiMivis aiidees^i^ielMl^^ tMs is «lkdi^ at^ lMd is dm! what 
iS fliot l^idi«irlib«^ o(^ abtttl^ b oht^ tnowikge indepehdently and 

tifaiiM^itii iakki& om TUs W^jpttive relationship 

c«eiie»a c{»atiahtt iOD d» iKole of sodle^ and f^bubault belk^ves tt^ it malces us 
i#' i^^ear as tubdmi^^eits iii imta^ as ^ppd^ b ^tidividiials. 
nlsdNnixa&lB b lOideNitoeii purposely by the leaders of our i^iety who are 
^iien tjjp^is^ei- iud dea^ b ittitiiD ia^^er. Thus d% foois on the liiikage 
MweeBloiMlBlE^B and power in such a way as to in^eserve their knbWl^'ge and 
piiKter bf fitnilH^ aad disfioctty fdminlatiiig the knowledge of the populous in 
oiim i6 «iklBdct ttie power # tti pQ|Mlbus. For exanqMe, the greatest Idufei^ are" 
oidnf the pOMest imBd-HMiril^. Adolf iii^, aldKNigh a man depkMaitfe 
character to say die least, was able to sti^stiy fdrmulate the knowled^ of his 
pieiile ai^ a^tti^ tMaiB'ttiih lidafeVe'y^^i^ that an Aryan race was 

s^ierior and iMiOaldbeliiie duly race. Itisj^edfle. fully believing Ms power, took 
dils as gospel iuKi tOliilHg Aianselves to be liikibd by doing so resulting in the 
pttESservatiaii and expcmSton of his own power by Hitler. 

||ltii«M^;.as'yiBsr ean ase f^M^^ and ptiwer to be 

insepantile RHi^ liyte: '"ihe hocse and carriage." Simply put, you cannot have one 
wi^ltMit <die He states that "...knowledge is not an effect of power but an 

mmmtaf either without «efef«w^ to ^albm him^iftf^'li^^ i ^ 
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JF^jjj^ult,j^eves that 1 

Ultiinately, we tspn see some nisyiQct pandlels betweeii our GontempQia^ 
c(ml!^(i!|pQi|H7 pbilosc^ and fiififii the fnst. When we 

Uxtk at this |e|i^'$ jiit^^daitUL w^,i|^ ^ imrititude of issues and 

platform st^Qcc^ c^p^d^ pdi^ rhetoiic. However, wbiep ^pjpi^bfiig^ 
All of this we see sgn^ veiy hasic phMfiyijpphicaJ ;iij>ig» Fi^ we can aee.Ji^j. 
politics is at work anA; ^sm the two candidates m nerely «i%a||ed in a {K^T , 
struiggie and wish to act as leaders, whettier ^Kwe us or along with us. Si^cond, 
we can see the ^t^^^portance that we place cm the truth andj||^ V^poA ysiljue <rf a 
^date. We can take this belief and qiKsij^icp it based on the philoaophiqai pointr 
truth is merely an interpretation and not actually a ooacpete standa(|d^i 
Finally, we can look at the positions aS power that are being contested and aie . 
,^^hey relate to knowledge. We can in turn view the interconnection b||wi^ . 
po^er and k^w^ledge and see it in both a negative and a positive light. These 
connections are so distinct that it is j||arming. It seems as though both Fredrich 
Nietzsche and Michel Foucault were posing pl^lo^ophicai questions that relate 
directly to this year's election, and that we can use them to evaluate our decision. 
Ppth men have provided their iijterpietation of the , interpretations of those in 
power in order to better educate us and to allow us to see through the pp|^j^«^ 
shcou?^ «C9Hf, ^*et|,pd^^ie|ti$jft,t|ip^,«tp^ oCtbose wr||p , , 

: i " ■ t ■ ' ''-<■ ■■ ■ 
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Lodwig ^Il^ttg«Ml^'s«volDtfoii of tteii^ can beM be eiUniined 1^ ooon^^ 
ing Ms iTraytatiB Lo^i8Q4'MflaiBpMeii& which he published Wttiself iiDd is con^d- 
ered to befN^ er«diteiidiiiM<i«e«fi««f, and Oms an iiectef«e> mc&m^ Ms esnif 

The Phiinanpiiii^ totw^iptiei^ iiii«WB ptflli«iwd<«ll«r his deatli, birt aie be- 
lieved to cottain kis na^ poM-Tiactitfus wodc. Wiltgnistdn remarks in the 
preface of tlie Pmn«n|iiiM^ iiivi>aii|«aiBiw that wtiat b oc»tuiied within the book 
represents an aooBnulalioo of wogk of sixteen years. He also expresses in the 
pr^K6 Ont tfK ttKMjf^ corttaiaed ttjttcia were to "ptoceed ftoin #ie to 
another ia a natoid onir and «IHkyat b«riE8«* iix % tie eontiimes i« llie prefa&ifr 
to admit dwt sSkt mwy attempts, ttttt this ^natural otief mi wMidttt break^;* 
WW uaaoooraplltiMMe. He describes the styljs if work as "a milkier ^ 
deoicheafrf'kodaeaiM whi(^ were made iaHia Attune csf ilieift>ki6t and involvcid 
joora^iags" (ix ). 

One thing durt immediately strikes a critical reader of W^gep^i^'s fMO:: 
satUBH fasst^gtifm is that tte €Mrf ooacepts thai oeeor ^«fthin it itfe Mther 
vagoe, metaphorical or boUi. Wkt^»t^ used Oiis styte <^ wiMtig deiibehitely. 
Hb meil^ of writii^ la the Phttasophical liwertigaBdiig was deigned to avoM 
systnnattc ^Mqijzi^ and to Imist, in^»iti iqpaa the virie^ of liBiiiguage, his 
mc^lve being to escape die pitfadls of the structured th«>ry cf language that was 
^tea^iBed hy ttg Tkaetrtiy LopcQ-PtttliasophicuBfc THe rigidly monolithic the- 
ory of language and ttoiight that was argwtit itt tiie T |y^tu^ Le gico- 
l^kMo^icus in Wittgen^lria's lalar vtew, aicoeeds only in falsifying the issues 
or at; best overnmpitfying them. 

Peariy. the desi^ of the Philoscyhical Investigations never met his desired 
kleal <»3n(»ptiqn of his work. Becmise Wittgenstein neither published ttus book. 
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fm exprti^ed lis d&tt sati^actkMi with this nteawscifpt, it didiitf be Viewed 

JPot maom of stiiipfic%, t^fiipief wfll icier to ttie SBKiigttlffi^ £M: 
kisopfciem as flii "T^iMi^" and &m PftMoao^iieitf tiififtritptioiig let the 
*iHm0m^ffm^* '^pm^<^Mi^09m h to deKaihe ttte Mtili«« htsA M 
the irib$MP-«mii#M|cd wlilBEt. <ii9@l» their atehHMiilrs aad ^IGnnpiei^ aod iiaeiiss 
bqih ti^ poiM^iiKtMterin^ «f AeH^ fevwied thraigl AH (30i»^ 
|»rison. AlOnuih other pubii^ed vvoriis of iWit tfrn ii l ti te '^Mlt^ tey-wei«r<.|Mat 
puhHsiied If the iwiihoi^ ^^^^ 

.,(1 Hi* Tirmf^fffm 

. I Im#i pt^ out the mm mgmm at Thwkiius ia msamuy 
ftmOf At ^ oqh^MW of dus sunnHHy. 1 neUI deaaite tte Tmcttmis In 
gie^ deifiil 1^ expiainiBg each of its maui tiieines. The Tractaaa ia am- 
i^i^ed around "whai WtttgensteiB tenm as the picture theory <4 metadng. The 
p^^fure ikeory egf meaning is Wittfenstein's explanadon of inw kmgmfge and tiie 
world are oonnecCed, and tlM»efore. how meaiyng attadies to we siqr wbm 
we use tanging correctly. 

WittgeA$lHin claH» that both language and the mvpAI have a particular fofil 
of $tii^mie. LoHgmge and the worU. in WHtgettSteln's view, can be broken 
down into particular struct wal Imrels. Each level of structure in language 
matches a levd of stra^iae in the world. Thus, kmguagt and the world consiist 
parallel strwstures. 

This can best be undcrstcpd tlno^ die me of Grayling's diagrmn. This dia- 
gram will be rderred to as chagiam I. t 
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Language is composed of propositions. Propositions consist aS compounds 
that Wittgrastein terms as elementary propositions. Elementary propositions are 
con^nsed of names, or oombiiia 

Hoa of names. Names represent the ultimate omstituents ci language. The 
world, corresp(Midingly. as Wittgenstein states in the Tractatus, "is the totality of 
tiie facts" Tteat facts, abooKfing to Wittgenstdn, are compounded out of 
states of <0airs. These suaes of affmrs are composed of (Ejects. 

Diagram 1 shows how each level oS structure in language matches a level of 
^nicture in the world. Objects are the ultimate constituents of the world as 
names are the ultimate constituents of language. Both t^jects aad names are 
found on the same level d structure. Similariy, states of affmrs correspond to 
elementary prt^tositiats. States of cffairs compound to form facts oS the world 
as <io elementary propositions to Uxm tiie fn'opositions found in language. The 
facts the world are looited cm the same level of structure as propositions of 
langue^. 
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This representation of the parallel strticttae oi ko^ge and tbe tmrM 
should be viewed as a preliminary form beouae it fi^ to show how ttie vertical 
and horizontal relationships between the lwt> Sets of tevds w<^. Ilowevar, in- 
herent in the vertical and horizontal interactioQ ci tihe world and Im^^mnge exista 
Wittgenstein's picture theory of meaning which explains how language aai the 
world are connected. Grayling describes this horizontal and vertical interaction, 
or the picture theory of meamag. which is the maia &mm of tibt W^iii00m^ in. 
this way: 

The correspondence between elementary propositions and "states ai 
affairs" is constituted by the fact that the names out of which dranentary 
propositions are built denote the objects out of which their correspondent 
state of affairs are built; the arrangement of the names logically mintHS or 
pictures the arrangement of the objects in states (rf affairs. It is in virtue of 
'* this picturing relation that the propositions oon^xiiaideid oitt aS.dimmltaty 
propositions have sense (30). 
This describes in summary form, the main argument of the Tractatus, or tliat 
of the picture theory of meaning. 1 will now describe the Tractatus in greater 
detail by explaining each of its main themes. It should be noted here that inherent 
in the Tractatus is both a written, or main theme, that of the picture theory of 
meaning, and an unwritten theme which shall be discussed both independently and 
in conjunction with the written theme. 1 have stated previously that the main ar- 
gument of the Tractatus is that of the picture theory of meaning. I have used the 
term "main argument" to refer to the main argument in the written text. This 
terminology in no way insinuates that the main argument of the written text is of 
greater importance than the unwritten theme. In fact, it is not, but it is contin- 
gent to an understanding of the unwritten theme. The unwritten theme of the 
Tractatus should be viewed, not as a second or less inipprtant theme, but as m 
extension of the main theme. 
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Now ^ dw maiii afinmeiit c( the Zhscfttttf Ins l»eii estabHsimI, I 
cdfitfRne iigr diaamimvt m nactem in fCMer detail by explaiiiiiif okIi of ite 
naiB fkmm. Hk mute ttomes of die metam wiM b@th ia tbe written a«l 
uiiwilttM portiM of Ifce took The jiroiwvjibMu in the written portioa of Op 
\iaxiktk0U«imi^1a m pntmili<m$. FxefMh-^mp^tUoim as (emied 1^ 
Sehiiiie^ M ^ «Aea msliBg leimnoe to p rop gsi tk»s of the imwritleft 
type^ or pmmi^ «@M^ aeid oi written, tol «e «lwtiiii» or 

\mm - An wMndim of ||@w nm «pir«iitaii pcop^ettiiii, or ns^id^ 
pFopomm oni «h0i« Mnil nil 1^ MMmI la iny delpiiletl mmtkmMi ^ 
7>«c«i^' mAittBiaes. 

Wittgensl^'s openiag statonaeBt ia <}f4sB'8 ImafialioB of ^ Tlpt^itta 
dainv. "The worid isetmylUng ihit is the case" jm^Bom iev«i4s the 
tree easeoceoCdiis woriE, JaheRpt ia this statoownt, dnnght not actually staiejl, 
biit5ftcnim.ed8tex|4M«ioasaf liieii^^ Thewritteaswlorilie 
7>vKftiiMs atlBinptstoieveaidiBMtqf <i»i9^ by ledadag ft to its shqilest 
ternis. The unwritt^a. and perhaps the nme impoM part, diows explaoMions 
cf Urn pseudo-pn^ositioas. To attain an tmd egfa ^ of tte imwritten ptat of 
tfjerraca^w^ one mast iUstaad e ota ^ 

seasicaUor that it isa q|is«ate«|S!Kii^g Is pparpiat It as eitfier a pnnaat^ of 
a systematic ontology or a treatiae tfsimv^ <» Ae kmmm, 
and ultimately abandon it to exist in the leaUQr tfait is ieve«|td ia ^le .uawntten 
(XMlion of the book. WittgeBStcm>#ei$ ,to |bis pEpeeB9 l« tj^(|iQae of #e Trac- 
tatus in this way, "My ppofiositkns «e dw^dtfoiy fai 0us wt^: be who «nder- 
staiids me finally recognizes than a$ amseless, whea haflas«li9itied out ^Bough 
them, on them, over (He mm ao to speak tlaoiK mm ^ hiiier* after he 
has climbed up on it)" (6.54). 

Upon examination of the written poition of tfie hoc*, tfae reader aaqmies an 
understmdifl^ of tbe 'Claim ll«it. Wi^^;e»ile»a's Tramm is bo^aviorii on 
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and a i)ook on 'tissw to live.'! l^dsoMMiaMite Cm «efatioiisiiip of each Id the 
st^ment. "The woiM is evorytUng Ott is die cas^.* It is itt ^ pcNi» that idle 
di^s awiq^ ^ tadd(» liiit die hAidiiiri)e^ 

livt^ eKfihauikm of the ttiiia tttimes df m mUlM past ei die book I n^tl 
emaim mo t^j^of ^ ho^ the ne^ioiisabllity of pUkMiiphy and ^ fesfx^^ 
siMlity of aatHial at^enoe. Secondly, an explaisitloit of sottMS of dw glilnnents 
found in die fMeface wdt he ^ven. Finally. I will eiuHmliie Wittgeiiiieltt% con- 
kfucdon of the world and its ooni{»uen& wM^ kidodes dKMe mmdooed in 
Gmyling's dia^run. At the amduacm of tto exairaaaidon. Wittgeuieto^ pkr- 
tute Hmry^metaing wUI he uodentood. ThU is WittgenaltteVtJtptamjttii^ 
how Umgmgf and die world mt oooBectBd. and thiHdkiie. hoiir mewiiiif adielies 
to wtet we say when we use ocMxectly. 

In my examiuMioo of the main dwrnes in die mwiiflMi pm of the booic, I 
will expiaili the Uh^s of language, atid dius, provide m t!ii0iamkn of liow kt^e 
and "how to live" are nevoded. Lasdy, I will disenss how The woHd ite#«iy- 
thing that is the case" em be api^ied to both topics. 

RcawiiiiWily rf Ptiafli&iaiy ami Natural Sciffncc 

Wittgenstein announces Oe end of traditional |4iilosoptncai leflecdim iii this 
Tractatus. He stoesses the (fiflenNices between pluloeophy and natund science and 
outtnes the task of piukwophy in the Tracumis : 

Philosophy is not one of ^ natural sdoioes. (The word 'philosophy' must 
mean something wfaidi stands above or below, but not bedde^'fhe natural 
sciences.) The otject of piulosoiAy is die logical dartflcation of thoughis. 
nulosc^y is not a the6ry but an activity. A philosoplucal work consists 
essentially ai elud<hMidiis. 'The«es«lt of {idtosophy is not a ttumber tt ' 
l^iosoi^cal propositions', but to make proposittons clear. Philosophy 
dKHdd make dear and deliiwt sluurply the thoughts WMch otherwise aie; as 
^,it Wi^, ^jiaiE^ ttid bliM«d (4. 1 1 1 , 4. 1 1^^^ 
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to Wittg»i^Bm^ view, philosophy shams the logic of operation of dor Ian- 
guage by darlftciitioii. It detis iAot cdnfifin scientffic investrg^on. The object of 
piiik»o|Ay is logical, ordbriy thinking. It doesn't g^ve us any truths, it aims at 
daiifi^Bg CMV flkMigiite. jntaosophy is an activity, not lih end in itself. Sbtialte 
swdliiaifies Wittgensleia^ vie«v of philosophy in ^Ms way: "Ptdlosophy does not 
bebite ai Bdfett e e tMHxtgh the proets^ of darifying the logic of language; rather 
if bdHM^Mel lb the detMibn of the hcNmilarie^ mmixsk science and everything 
eliedlaioiietf»iikldiiebca|i^ 

Wfttgrastdn ei^lito nattiral adeaoe in the TrackOus in this way: The totally 
of true firopOBitfoiB is the total natural sdoice (or the totality of the natural sci- 
enoes)" (4.11). TIris. mM vMik'immA Hi tfie tatdity of true propositions. 
Ifs iefl|M»sRii% is to give as tte tntths. or tnte proposing. Philosophy, on 
tfw oAer Und does fiof j^ve as any trodis, but Am at darifying our thoughts 
logfcilly. tlMii^eNe. tatlii«l sdenbeis an end ln itsetf, or a theory, or the mA- 
itf'Ht^ ptiopommi VUkMOfihy isHdt aii end th itiielf It Uikait a ^ediV; Ittit 
ail aefivltsr ittd t dbis htit^^ hMnnir tc^toc^ bitt aobsists of eltuMrtions 

thati^aifiy tMtMbprv)^^ ' ' 

WtttgeuMdii cittffy rties oui aesdietics, efldes and metaphysles in his d^- 
serijptiQa cf the la^ of philoao|iliy. He sfiieriii the piefaee fiat "The mediad^ of ' 
fMtaujaffitig these >obfeihs tiMobtenis 6t philosophy) tests in Ihe liiiski^- 
staiiiihgonhe logic ef hugaiige'Cf?)'. It is precisely this ' 
miilmldersianding which is the subject of file TracUitus. Scfaulte sommarizes 
Wittgenstein's exptaoatidt of mi^nderstanding of pKibsolphical activity lind ex- 
plains the reason for this it in this way: 

Acconfing to the ptti^ace, no boundaries can be described for thinking it 
'^i, because to do that one would have to be aMe to think the unthinkable. 
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that tbe bamdsacy caa be sf^ an} wlia|!»m lies ^^lond tib bmpilaEy; wUl 

Thus,itkttieiiii8i)nder8taixlingcCttek^af oS 
^ pobtenos of philoao^y. Qidy Oat wliMi can be said* and ia fiK<^ 
legiUaKte sutyec^ ol i^lo9p|#y, ISeppa^ IUq». A^lnsf. om ctpoet tte oa #Uier 
»de o( aestlp^ks* aild pet^l^ ^ toiadaiw» cm tie 4esciilM^ for 
them. Thus, tiiey lie oiitiMe pf ^ wlaidi i»a be aMd 49J|at ^1 iKiUim ilie 
Uts^of pbitosop^. V 



la Oie rroctoiw^ l|rifi^g«9iteiB qurilfs tlie linats of jp);;9|iMif<il.||i^^^ 
thiou|^ his iavegHgntioiw of psie Jogic of languagB, mtf^ff/im if iqa- 
ducted 1^ diitfpuiiiiig tte 4X>pif»iW8ts of tfw worM Those jilags Uifit lie piM^ 
of ^ i^aritf are cpttrifjtod to be ^oiiide^ that wjUoh caa be j^ioiBBa, tt don 
Bot meim tfiat Oiese ddags do not «ust» bppt Ottt th^ pay act be^^ 
laagtiage, and dms, "The worid is everything that hs the caae" (I). 

If "the world is «ireryMiiag dot is die case," what eofopamat^ make up the 
woi4d? The in^xxlaat woid ia the opmiag statonrat ia the Timteaiis is 'Hait'. 
Wittgc^tela ia die Trmtetttv^ mfatm^ "Ttm worid i%|||f»; totalis of facts, ippi of 
thln^" (l.L). He goes 09 to claini ia. &m Tracums, "Aay coe.^ eidler lifi the 
case ctr not be the ci^ and eveiydi^ else eennaia Ae same" (1.21). Accoidinj 
to Schulte, "The world of floft Trac^ms is <^ifaaized aoooidiaf to 'that' chanes. 
It breaks dowa iato facts, bat these sve aot the fao^ o( exfwrieBce or of (Assies 
because they are not dK^fmAmm or to one aoothcf jf^eofdiag acawssd 
descriptioB"(48). 

WiU|^QS^(»n. as^pts in ^ Tmcmm^ "The total reality is the world" (2,0<B). 
From this, om must conclude that the world (cfss^ity) of which Wittgenstein 
sp^^is not tbe<eii^ti6al world erf space, . tinsel fs^usadity. Wittgeo^ein claims 
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sciiiMloniP- ,a wqf|j4^^ ifpi|j«Kt,^i|^ liep^Bp<lc#cai ^faoe M cirviously not 

«]^ jw j(^»l jpiK;«^ worki if de^- 

mined by the fiK|^ and 1^ these tii^ft ^Hit C M 1)' thu%, Wi||p|^f 'f , 

<x)ii^>qflf!|e^fi;Ki!!iip^ die«QnificMritiiN|,4af 'fjlii^, , 1^ lBt|||^|if^||||^j^ g ip^tji^,,^ 

^fS^ wAm9^ fi@l^0)^0, l^lM^N noted Jiere tNt th^iq9i!|ioiieiits just 
mn^tipiMfdt tlKNi^ the tepp cippieC, ffeffewent bptb tt[t.>^;f^eti|^4^ Ii9% 
zoatal felatiiMisUps pevkN»ly in^n«^ 

The diagram dwuld be viewed as a pdiiinbiafy foini ip^jcaiMe it fails to show 
how the vecticid^.aad |ip|i9iital leiationi betwem the tntp sets levels work. 
TMtc^im oar iaonqpowi^ liD be^spnssed. showing md saying, and mei^sis 
fmdpicuurt qipm^ both the veitiofl jpd,hoi^z«mtal jpe|at^ Tbit picture, 
theory d nmaUng exfdains how language and the world oooDected. is 
through this coonection that the /(icis oftheworM atejjjf^^^p^jysC 
of ^ terms used in |y;^#^Mppi j^iB$^ff9i|bi^,iii lOi ^({||paiti^ 




■ ■ !/{> ••>•. I,.' 1 ■ '.111. '■ ■■-•W.h 

»r>. \ r^Bnpf?|HWit laiClte Wflfld^^ ^ ".n>>- " -v;.: 

Qgden translates Wittgn^tein's term, states oj e^mrs, m atwnic facts. Witt- 
gimi^n ^aliS jn the TractOtus, 'The existence and non-existence of atomic facts 
is the reality" (2.06). In statement 2.01, he claims, "An atomic fact is the combji-j 
nation of Ji>t^^j|^titie«. thiog^>% A jSicc is; that thing^^be^vAin a>^a#n . 




Maimer and i^ mg^ ikm^ of affaitrfmmUe fitmf'-'&lH.' IMi 



of tiaiMes^ (4.22$. ^im, &tm^m^ pri^mmit^ m '^atmamm IhkI Mais 

The nifnit iOiNlteejEkir MiiisiMliiir}' pr^^m, mi^mmmylla ektm^ 
mry prapi^»m^ me m d[ ire 

t^t ^MdtiAitmcimi me niiiid iteofib fiiillier V W 

tioA. It is a fik^fi^ S£iiliili«X|i^iiUs tt'l^^^ ^'m-^tamti'- 
that {mAlNive si|^ddW<xx:iir it att in afi^^ lUliy oedtf ii 

spokes w()nls of our Wtiyilay inigliid* W • fiiBaB* ^^^te i^piiied tin- 
gi^^ksUly air vM itmi^iik^mw^ ' r' - ' ' 

is iHiieiit^id :iii<$Hi^'^iHt 'of '|)r«#l^^^ 'liiBaiiaB iSittij^'ibmim Hue pHM^ 

«i^ tii«i M iti^ iriis ex^lnM^ Mb ^ibt oo the iindbnlttMSig 
of'1k)«lttli«^ai»'lii«^ - :;,;xr.: 

way. "What son cAgeeis the prinutive «pM fnainies') refer to . . ioinn 
the suhiltiito (^ fixfld fomt) ^ die worid; they odoudn the jMa^litty i^r ili 
«Mes of am'aiis'' (51 ). Tl»ie aie lhi«& difTeie«t tuimte of intaF^eiation (tf t^i§m 
that ai« penmtled in the ^Ifl^^ tii llidi- 

<^ the cofeectness iif Hie thivd, SdbulH iiiscites Ibese thiee IttterpretsMg^ as 
foltows^ m Otijecti we 10 be viewed leaiistfc^ly - as though th(^ were piifsieai 
(or «#inltMi ieil> aieim/lfii^is, eeiii^ iMetiHg IMo Wiiidtu eon^p^tkiiut but 
iiitiM^y 4Wi£Uiiii^bte ^$eiiiai« i^ ^^N#eiiiaMS1n the liiKvtdM's 
'pefb^ii#''fiiM;>J:r'@liei:i^'''poi^ ^as^ ii to ' 

he uBd^i^ oiity «ay erf func^tort^ 
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PropoMons, becaiKe they fi^ ' tfie siiteHuidet^ fixed form) of tUe 
and becat^e tti^ contm wittiitdian HiefiQSsibili^ <ii> two 

things. Tlus is ex{rfained in the fnac^cy^ h i^ ^Umia^ way. fiiiQfiosi- 
tion dioMrs its sense. The prx^xidtioa ^lows bow fld^ stands if it is true. And it 
says, that they do stimd" (4.022). Wittge^^n eNinis tint the dilf«KNice in sop/t- 
ing tM skmving ii Hht mmn p&hA df ^ Ti^kms. An tinddfstanding di how 
fwwpojitiensiijbw diir l«we imd thif . ^ley iajr how they mt ^gllt cht Wfong is 
iggacntlalitt mdmtitaaiii^ ttie ^iniifs lea^uage. 

Propo^ims that soy som^ng can dmer he ttUe or false. A proposiUm 
that apeiBS with reality, or whien itSit possible mte of qffairs matches the lictual 
state <4 t^abm, iCKiBies a fast at #te w$rtii. It is in this way that propositions 
' jay somethiiig. ''' 

Pn^sititms show their sane when they say how things are. Wittgenstein 
exfdains this in ^ way: 

Now it i^ipeais to be possible to give the most general fcMin of prqxiiiiitiO!^: 
i.e. to ^e a desoiption of the prqxisitions of some one ^gn language, so 
thiU every possible sense can be expressed a symbol, whidi falls under 
the description, and so that every symbol wMch falls under the description 
pan express a sraiMe, if ^ meanings of the naiiieisitre chosen accordingly 

. ■ '^.i^r ■■■ 

The le^iage that <jiti:|iiictdiiii ti Ui^ime thai sfyt vsaiemtmM^' Sh^ this' 
hmgm^ to Goam^ and name, siMes of affairs and ^menmry propo- 
fMms. Regapdk^ of the s^^ib MkA iIk Hnek tfn^ form propmi^mt m accor- 
dance with a logic that others can also understand. The logic of language is the 
common framework <rf language. Every proposition of language is in perfect 

f lexical order. Wittgenstein explains the application of logic in this way: 
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i ofi^c dep?^ Mfkai elenoentaiy proposition thete are. 
^hiU( il^in^ af^ication l^c^^^ptinot fuiticipale. It is clev that logic 
pay not conflMt mtk iUi a^i^tion. But logt^.i^ Ijave contact witl 

.,,,.^^^557). . ^, 

^It is. I»e|#at we_s<?c that die^^ of ku^ptage cannot be explained. The 
lo^C i^Jc^^il^ M itself. For to be able to explain the 

Ic^iical |0|^ of language, ooe would have to be able to establish herself with 
fo-i^sil^ms outsi#;<tf lo)^, and that is impossible because that would be outside 
of thf^ww:^v^,P8^|We,|^B^ 

J*ropo^ti|p«}S,^r^^ whole reality, but they cannot represent 

j^l)^ opnist have in common with realty io^prder to be able to repre 
it - ^ logical form, To be able to represent the logical form, we 
should have to be able to put ourselK^j^ilh the prafoutii^ p^^^^C«, 
that is outside the world (4. 12). 
It is at this point that the reader realizes that the world in which she exists is a 
}yogld s4 her own. Because her world is determined by the extent to which she 
can successfully form propositions, her world actually is constructed through 
their use. She now sees herself as a limited whole, an entity that transcends the 
world. She recognizes logic as prior to the how, and therefore, belonging to the 
realm of the un^able, while rematging a condition of the possibility of saying 
anything by means of language. Thus, there can be no true-or-false pf9po|j\jiioos 



Propositions are pictures. They say that something can be either true of 
false. A proposition (picture) that agrees with (pictures) reality is a true fact 
(gc tml stiite of (ijfvir) of the world. ^ Thoughts are also/j/c /Mrei;. Our thoughts 
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are pictures of the possible or actual suites of affairs. Pictures consist of what is 
actual and wbm is possible. WitMn eadi {Mctorial form exists the possibility of 
the structure of reality. The negi^on of truth simply establishes another possi- 
Ulity of truth. 

^scause picmres npnmA not only actual truth, but the possibility of truth, 
they occupy lo^cal space. Wittgen^a affirms in the Tractatus, "The logical 
picture caa dt^jict the mstUT (2.19), Pn^sMom, being pictures, construct a 
fos^Mft mrtd, but are tentativdy assemMed. Wittgemtens clmim that, "Logic 
must take care of ifirelT (5.473). By this he meam that the l(^cd form in which 
IHTop^l^ and reality agree mm veveal itself through the use of language. 
A^a, we sire Aat tSm k^cal etement of the pientre crnumt itself become the 
ofr/ecfof the p&MiffV, \m.fSM M^ ^ovn ^lssM. Wt^en^n clarifies ttus in the 

Hw pQS^bility of proposMoa is based upon the piodple of the represen 
tattm of tit^ee^ ^ps. My fmSmmiM thought is ^ tfie 'iogKsai om 
steyils' do not represent. That ttie 1^ of ttie fads ouiaot be repre 
fleiMed...P!R^ittOBS camiot refwesent the lo^al fcmn: this mirrors itself 
in the proposltioBS. That wUch nnino» in language, language 
cannot represeM. ThM «ipresses itself in language, we (suinot esi 
press by laiguage. The pn^iositions show the lopcal form of reality. 
They exhibit it (4.0311 4.121). 
With, the written text fiilly «ialyzed the firflowing condusioa of WHtgeitstein's 
world can be expressed: The world is the toti^ity c€ i\»pKt5 that are pictured 
in all possible true sentence Wittgen^in*s picatre tfmtry of meaning has now 
been explained: how language and the world are connected and how m^ing 
attaches to wlutt we say v/hm we use kutf^ge correctly. This concliides my ex- 
if^aa^m of the mmn {urgument in the written text of the Traettms. 1 shall now 
xamine the nnore impmtant argnment: tite unwritten argument, or as previously 
. the exten^on of the main argument. 
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I iitiits flf Languapa/The worid is everythiiig that is tfift <>aMt" 

Hie third sratenoe of the prrfaoe of the ThKtam ^aies, "Its object wouid be 
attained if it aXtaided flemm to one who lead it with under^ancUDg'' (27). 
S^tAte stmltnarizses dus ae^enoe in this way: 

WittgNistdn waoMs to lead the waikst to a certain point throng die bock's 
styte, as well as through Ini^ng at its itrtm^on; he wants to influence the 
reader's fieisMud altitade, wining iam over and (^tidnittg his oons^ re 
-gntdii^ era*^ niMMm iKX open to iiiettim 

is seeking to sftnuhie a naction aidn to an ae^hetic pleasuie that canned be 
completdy articdirted in words. If tlds reaction is elicited, then acccvdiag 
to the authOT, the puipc»e oi the book has beoi achieved" (46). 
The aesth^ic pleasure dnt can be attained through the Tracmus, refers to the 
expmence one has when sltm has uaderatood &» pmidthpropt»Moas. Tkm is a 
certain aesthetic pleasure that is obtained when the reader realizes that ^lucal 
jw^ments are not meai^gful because they do not exist as objective truths. There 
is a feeling of freedcm Hat is gained fiom this «ipeii«tice. At the com|)letion of 
reading the written text, if understood, die read«^ realizes that die DwMOis is 
both a work on logic and a book on "how to live." 

She realizes that, "the world is everything that is die case." The world con- 
sists in the totality cS ^fiicts (halt are fnctwred in ail possible true stM^wms. 
The fact that "the worid is everything that is the case" describes h^ world wtd^ 
b limiM by hn- ine of kw^ge. She sen herself as OansoemSng die wofM. 
She recognise th^ reality for her exists in two parts; the wortd, wludi does not 
penetrate into her self, and the m^a|^y^<al'plnloso|^ical self, where self «ids 
and tt^ world begins. She understands that the world's constitution can be de- 
scribed, but the fact its exigence can only be felt virith wonder. 

It is at this point that she "throws down the ladder" so to speak. She under- 
smnds the Tractatus in its literary form. She understands the dosing stateinent in 
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the Tractatus; "Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent" (7). She 
recogny^ii that "to speak," here, means the same as "to make meaningful state 
meiits," and where a meaningful statement cannot be expressed, one should not 
attempt to do so. Wittgenstein clarifies this in this way: "Everything that can be 
thought at all "irati be thought clearly. Everything that can be said can be said 
clearly" (4.116). the reader realizes rttat Wittgenstein's investigations end both 
in silenced mysi£d»n. ^ ' - 

The Ttactam deciles the nature of logic as follows. "Logic is not a theory 
but a rehec^ oT'Oie world. Logic Is transcendemal" (6.13). Logic, like the 
self, transcends the world. It &(se& ik4 belong to the world (world of language) 
and yet it is a dnidU^ of the piS^^tity of saying anything by means of lan- 
guage. Wittgenstein further explains the essmoe of logic in the Tractatus in this 
way. "The 'experience' which we need to understand logic is not that such and 
such is the case, but that something is; but Oiat is no expeirienbe. Logic precedes 
every experience - liKat icmething is so. It is before the How, not before the 
What" (5.5S2). ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

Because the "worid is everything that is the case," and because logic is prior 
to the how, and therdbit, precedes everything that can be ^i^b^ one cannot 
stand on either side of logic. Thus, logic is transcendental (nonsense) aiid may 
not be discussed. It lies beyond the realm cX the world and yet it is intertwined, 
masked, WitWil fan«i«^?. - , f.ir ,. - » . . . 

Pertiapis the most in^xirtant message in the Tractatus is its message on "how 
to live." Implicit in the Tractatus, by its vei^ silence about ethics, is the concept 
that there can be no genuine (true or false) propoiitions in ethids. Ethics are a 
condition of the will. The will exists in the self: The self, not being a part of the 
world, transcends the world. Ethics, like the self, transcends the world. Ethics 
may not be discussed through language because they are a condition of the self on 
which one may not stand <mi either side. "The worid being everything that is the 
case" excludes statements of value because one cannot meaningfully discuss them. 
When we try . we reduce them to the world and they become utter nonsense. 
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Tht etWcal let^anc^ /pf an utts^E^ii^ ikh be ^^tmsiG^fi^ it ^ js^ t ; 
itself ttairoufb § jffimeno^ White; ^^i^^pmux is not^.|ubi9i;^ <(^. a ipimmsf»y 
proposition^ \x^ <^ out vijsw of l^ ^orM-'. «3q|is|i|i^ thif , ^ , 

.., . Tlw^rii^t ^lii^^^ia SK^^flsg up.aii,(^|ii^ U|w<tf tmfoan 'tiMi sMt—Uf^.^^ • 
^ . ^^wh^ if l cb qqt ^oit? B«| it ^ dear that ett^^ 

wkhpunijsbnM^awiffWfird i ordinaiy soue. TlUsfues^o^asto 
, p9^!^|iist)eqsi m0l^ mus« tli»<^^, ^|«piit. A| jteg^ t^ 
jOcm^uenoes will ii«t. j^«y«ints. For .th^^pp^ be soni^tiuHtf light io ttirt 
fqrmuljMipn <^ ^ 9>^><9^, 'P^3'''>^ ^,9^^^ etWiaa iepraid 
^^and etjvcal pt^^sytun^t, but this nn»si^ ^ in, thP actUm (And tlus is 
f^te^ that tfaf i^waid nmi^i^ sonediiisg acoepbiMe, ^od Upc finiaii 
|iief^ sQiiM^ng iinaq9i^plable).4{ joqd or :bad wiUi||j^dNf;i|e!a U|e world, ^ 
. j| can only (^aqf(e^^3Q*^*^<^^he w ifaiitbitf9e^»\vtpli^9si^peSi 
, tw «xpressed ia iaagwip. bfi^^,^ world ippt tjbai«by j^f^sc^ . , 
jqwte another. It must so to spe^ wax or wane as a whole. The wqild qf^ y 
the happy is quite another than th^ of the un^jq;^ (^^^ 6.43)<. . 
It is the understanding t||al^|hje^^ jo^ |^ inih^y person are exacUy 
sanie as t^J^is of the happy p^-SQO. and yet dify «xist in diSfereitt ioalitie^ , 
that is necessary, or may be necessary, for an understanding of the Jractatus. ,~, 
This is stated in the opening line of the preface as follows, "This book will per- 
haps only be uoclerstQod by those who have themselves alnHK^ ^t)|$H|gte the 
thoughts which are expressed in it - or similar thoughts" (27). . . t . 

It is the understanding that, "the world is everything that is the case, " that re- . 
veals to its reader "how to hve" her life, how to define her world as a limited , 
whole, and herself as an entity that transcends the world. She recognizes logic as 
prior to the how, and therefore, belonging to the realm of the ui^ayahle>,w^i{e 
remaining a condition of the possibility of saying anything by means of languagti..; 
She r^lize§ that there gain he no tRi^r<)(r:j[alse pn^^tiom^ aJoqiA ethical IIK^ters 
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because they, like logic, belong to the realm of the unsayaUe and transcend her 
limited world. 

This concludes my description of the contents of the Tractatus. I will now 
discuss the contents cS the Investigations. I shall begin by setting out the main ar- 
gument of the Investigations in sunmiaiy form. I will then continue by exairan- 
ing each of its main themes in greater detail. 

The Investigations 

The Investigations is constructed around what Wittgenstein terms as the lan- 
guage-game theory of meaning. In essence this means that the meaning of an ex- 
pression is its use in the multiplicity of practices (language-games) which go to 
make up language. Language , in Wittgenstein's later view, is part of the fabric 
of an inclusive form of life. Wittgenstein argues that language is not something 
complete and autoncmious which can be investigated independently of other con- 
siderations. 

Language, in Wittgenstein's later view, is woven into all human activities and 
behavior. It is our many different uses of language (language-games) that give it 
content and significance. This is accomplished by our practical affairs, our deal- 
ings with one another and with the world that we inhabit. It is in this way that 
language is part of an inclusive form of life. 

This describes in summary form, the main argument of the Investigations, or 
that of the language game theory of meaning. I will now describe the Investiga- 
tions in greater detail by explaining some of its main themes. It should be noted 
here that many of the remarks found in the Investigations are in the form of 
dialogues. The dialogue partner represents Wittgenstein's alter ego and his com- 
ments are important and are to be seriously pondered when interpreting the In- 
vestigations. It is the interaction between the dialogue partners, who voice at dif- 
ferent times the views found in Wittgenstein's early writing, as well as a variety 
of other possible positions. The style of writing used in the Investigations sheds 
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light on maoy of the similarities and differences of Wittgenstein's eariy and later 
views. 

In my explanation of the main themes of the Investigations I will examine 
some of the statements of the preface and opening remailcs. Secondly, 1 will dis- 
cuss Wittgenstein's later view ot the responsibility d[ philosophy. Thirdly, I will 
provide an ex|rianati(Mi of how language is woven into all human activities and 
behavior by dividittg die Investigations iMo sirt>ject topics which have specific 
connecticMis. The connections shall be understood at the conclusion of my expla- 
nation of each d[ the lo(^. These topics cdlectivety explain Wittg^tein''!r lan- 
guage game theory of meaning. The topics will include: 1) method, meaning and 
use, 2) understanding and rule-following, 3) forms of life or {nivate language 
and criteria. 

Preface and Opening Remarks 

In the preface dt the InvesUgations Wittgmstein attacks his earlier view of 
language, apparent in the Tractatus , in statements such as this: 

Four years ago 1 had occasion to re-read my first bock, (the Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus ... It suddenly seemed to me that I should 
publish these old thoughts and the new ones together that the latter could 
be seen in the right light only by contrast with and against the back 
ground of my old way of thinking. For since beginning to occupy myself 
with philosophy again ... I have been forced to recognize grave mistakes 
in what I wrote in that first book (x). 
Wittgenstein illustrates these "grave mistakes" not by making direct reference 
to the Tractatus in the Investigations, but by comparing them to St. Augustine's 
account of language-learning in the Confessions . He quotes a number of lines 
from Augustine's text in the Investigations such as; "When my elders names 
some object . . I grasped that the thing was called by the sound they uttered"r2>. 
Wittgenstein responds to Augustine's statement in this way: 
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These words, it seems to me, give us a particular picture of the essence of 
human language. It is this: the individual words in language name objects 
- sentences are combinations of such names. - In this picture of language 
we find the roots of the following ideas: Every word has a meaning. This 
meaning is correlated with the word. It is the object for which the word 
stands (2). 

The theory that Wittgenstein sketched in these opening statements is also 
found in The Tractatus. Wittgenstein uses Augustine's account in the Investiga- 
tions to show that this particular conception of language is both ancient and be- 
lieved by many. Furthemiore, Wittgenstein claims that this particular conception 
of language leads one to investigate language in the wrong way. It leads one to 
ask questions, the wrong questions, specifically questions of propositions, of 
thoughts, or questions as to the essence of language. 

These types df questions suggest that the essence of language is surveyable 
through sane type d[ rearrangement. This is the "grave nustake* to which 
Wittgenstein refers in the Preface. It is this belief, that is apparent in the Trcu:- 
tatus . that Wittgensldn denies in the Investigations. In the Investigations, Witt- 
graistein denies durt diere is any need to analyze language or try to ^scover its 
essence. ¥ot its essence is not discoverable because it is not one uidform thing 
but a host of difforat activid^. 

1^ Riesponsibilitv of Hiilosophv 

Wittgenstdn claimed in the Tractatus that philosophical proMems arise be- 
cause we ndsunderstand the logic of our language. Wittgenstdn, in ^ Investi- 
gations . maintained diis argument. What changed in his later view is what is 
maxA by the logic of language. In Wittgenstein's later thoughts, he came to be- 
lieve that the philosophical problems that arise due to our misunderstanding of 
language can not be solved by developing a systematic philosof^ical theory. As a 
result <^ his change of thmight, the responsibility of philosophy also changed. 
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In Wittgenstein's later thoughts, the lesponsibility of philosophy is to dissolve 
these misunderstandings by removing the misund««tandings that cause them in 
the first [dace. Philost^y is to look at how language actually works. Wittgra- 
stein clarifies this in this way, "Philosc^hical problems are, of course, not cm- 
pirical problems; they are solved, radier. by looking into the workings of our 
language, and that in such a way as to make us leoogittzie thoK workings: in de- 
spite of an urge to misunderstand diem" (109). Philosophy is to be viewed as a 
therapeutic enterprise. Wittgenstein says that it is because aS our misuse oi lan- 
guage, or nusoonceptions about the n^ure of language, that puzzles arise.' These 
puzzles, or confusions, occur because we have an incorrect view a[ the way that 
language works. These confusions came us to misinterpret expressions and apply 
them incorrectly, in isolation from their context 

He believed that philosofMcal problems would vanish when the workings of 
language were properly grasped. He ckdmed that the Kvaedy lay in loddng at 
how language actually worths. He bdieved that in i^losophy we should not seek 
to explain, but only to describe. The aim d fMloaaghy is not to discover new in- 
forma^icm, but to orgmdze it properly so HbsA we can make ourselves correctly 
understood. Wittgenstein claimed that tfme Is not one "lo^c ci langm^," but 
many; language has no single essence, but is a vast collection of different prac- 
tices, eadi which oralain witUn them, their own logic. On diis view, he believed 
that clarification of mkconoeptions tbauK the nature of langu^ was the le- 
gitimsOe task ei ftalosof^y. This could be accomplished when Ae woridngs of 
langimge were properiy grasped, despite our urge to imsuadenbuid them. 

Wittgenstein argued that the woridngs of language could be properiy grasped 
by understi^ng the many kinds of linguistic activities that exist. Because there 
are many kinds of iin^stic activities, there are many different ways in which the 
grammcer of hmguage works. In Wittgemt^n's view, philosophers ate to strive to 
understand not only surface grammar, bM ihpth grammar. 

Wittgenstein is using the term grammar to mean logic, or mxe specifically, 
the logic (rf* a given linguistic activity. The terms surface grammar and depth 
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grammar can best be defined by applying these terms to the use of wotds. The 
depth grammar refers to what the words mean, while the surface grammar re- 
fers to what the word would lead us to suspect. Wittgenstein claimed that phi- 
losophers, as a result cS only noticing surface grammar, get trapped. The aim of 
philosophers is to avoid getting trapped in surface grammar, and to understand 
depth grammar. This allows the philosopher to organize language so that the 
meaning of the words are properly understood. 

MctlwA Maning aad 

An explamtkm d Wittgeaslein's language game theory of meaning can be 
discov«ed tlvough an undmtanding cS the sutyect tqm» OS die Investigations. 
The first lo be ^kaemed }& method, meaning and use. Wittgrasleiii argues tiiat we 
must free aevsdves from the ndsttdom ia»mqition that a imitary aceoant <rf Isui- 
giage can be He denies die mislraoe an aoooant whidi explains the 

whcrie woiloog of Iragin^ 'm terms of a »ogle Aedv^ieal nndd. 

Wittgensleiii daimed tliat it is not ptssnUe to analyze at to discover the es- 
sence of language. Hebdieved tibat language is not one unifbtm ttdng, but a host 
of difframt activities. Wittgn^n aamed these diffeieDi activitiM Umguage- 
geanes. Lanffutge-gtmes we «iy of the inaiDy and vuious language-using activi- 
ties in yvhic^ we e^fage. ft is in tkis way tiiat language is part ct an activity, or a 
form cftife. Wittgei^ein daborates what constitute kmptage-games in the fol- 
lowing passf^ from the Investigations. 

Conskler ... the proceedings we cail 'games'. I mean board-games, 
cantgames, bdl pme&, Otympic ^unes. and so on. What is eommm to 
them all? - Dont say: Tbeie must be s^ndliing common or they would 
not all be called "games", 'bud look and see whether there is sOTiething 
common IQ all, - for if you look at them you wilt not see scnnething that is 
in c(Mnmon to all, but similarities, relationships, sand a whole series of them 
at that . . . Ami the result of this examinaticm is: we see a oMnplicated 
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network of simiiarities overlapping and criss-crossing ... I can think of no 
betta" expressi<ni to characterize these similaiities that 'family re- 
semblances'; for the various resemblances betwera members cf a family: 
build, fetrtures, colour of eyes, gait, temperament, etc., etc., overlap and 
criss-cross in the same way. -And I shall say: 'games' form a family <66-7). 
Schulte mmmarizes Wittgenstein's statement in this way: "'Games' is dms 

Wittgenstein's preferred example of a concept that apfkies to dungs ttat do not idl 

possessa common characteristic but do all show some fanrily fNeraMances . . . 

language-games cm have fanuly resemUanoes without sharing an essential diar- 

acteristic" (113). 

The point Airt Wittgenstdn wged in his expimation cf kmguagt'ganies is Aal 
limguage has no «ingle essence which can be understood and staled in a umtary 
theory. For cwie (d ondrastand how language w«ks, she muM fast weo^gakat its 
vari^y aikl multiirficity. In the /mwsitfafjow tte v^mient is made ttat meoiijRg 
of an expression is tte Hse to wUcb H can be pirt in one or another ef the ttwoy 
languc^e-$mes vateA in language. In essence, the meana^ of a woid is its use. 
Thus, nannng is not the baas of meaning and ^ nunifqt retation does not e^al^ 
lish carrelations between soinids and objects, but Iws to be ondetstood in teims ci 
the way namra and nan^lng rater into our lingoii^ aetivittes. 

The Grancqjt of memmg muse can belter be tnder^ood throng^ fufttier ex- 
planatk>n. Wit^enstnn cbomed that the uses of mpmsions are as vvious as (he 
language-games in jrluch they oa:ur. Thns^ diese is no ria^ fbtmnla thitt can 
capture their variety, and nna^ery of a language consist of being iMe to enq^ 
its expressions in the nnany different kmguage-gaitfes. 

An understemding of meaning as its^ is not oon^lete without further discus- 
sion of the relation between meaning and mderstanMi^. In Wittgeiastein'S 
view, understanding is not «i imier mental sUtte or process but a mastery of 
technique. The tedinique to whkh Wittgenstein rdcsned con^ts in fifttewing 
the rules fee the use expR^sions (i.e. what one does when parttcipsrting in a 
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game). Wittfenstdn argued that imdetstanding is something Udden deep in the 
iK>t ju^ an iimer meiMal jstate or process. 
Wittgenstein said in tbe hwestigtuiom, "To uadersteiiKl a sentence means to 
^ widerstand a language. To understand a language means to be master of a tech- 
It^ue" (199). Tins statement tndtcs^ that mierstrnding is knowing how to do 
r'SimaethiBg. Und&tstmdk^ language meansiniOH'tn^ how to use it. Thus, the 
relationship between m4erstamHng, meaning, aad use is an intimate one. 

llmteratamliiig lad Ryigrfollgwing 



Wittgenstein's mdersmu^ k^mge, or knowing how to use it, revolves 
A notkm fsi ^Mowing a nde* Tbis is the idea bdiind the (mevious statement. 
: pactioe in which JUKferstom^mf the meamng oi expessions consists in ob- 
iring the rules and theau: ms^ in the different language-games to which they 
ag. Om understemi^ i^memam ti m &i!gmm^ wkan 
mles for its use, 

A rule is e^blt^ied % a society's cc^lective use of it. Rule-following t^o be 
i^ed as a general practice that is e^blished by agreement, customs and train- 
•g. Tl»Fef(»e rules giude us and help us in detepaining our measure of cor- 
tness, but ttiey are not indepeod^ of us and do not constitute a coercive stan- 

imposed fiom CMitside our ride'faUowing practices themselves. 
Wittgenstein argued tfiat rule-following is not an iiiner mental activity, or 
ig that is hiddni, but is a public matter. He also believed that rule- 
Ulowing is essentiaUy a social iM:actice, scMniething which exists in a community, 
is the existence of agreement in a conununity which establishes the rules that 
followed. Wittgenstein said that the word agreement seaA the word rule are 
[ilte cousins, they are related to another. 

Because rule-following is an esseaitialiy community-based activity, nothing 
can count £ua a [niv^e observation <tf a rule. Grayling describes this impossibility 
in this way: 
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There cannot be a Robinson Crusoe who lays down and thereafter observes 
a certain rule, for such a person could not know from one oocaaon to the 
next that he was indeed observing die rule - he may well thiidt that he was 
doing so, but he has no means of cheddng (82). 
Public criteria are necessary to determine whelhN one is foUowing a rule. 
Wittgenstein explained the inqx)ssibility of obeyio^ a nde privaldy in this way. 
"And hence also 'obeying a rule' is a practice. And to think one is ab^s^g % rttle 
is not to obey a rule. Hence it is not posnble to ob^ a nde 'fwivatdy': odm- 
wise thinking one was obeying a rule wodd be (Sjm now tUng as obeytag it" 
(202). 

It is possible to not follow a rule. This occurs'wbn one faib to oonfoim to 
tbs agreement the conunuiity. ¥^ttgenslem argued that it is i mistake to look 
for some type ctf«ctMiidjustfficalicn fertile piactioesttat we adopt Hedflimed 
that the justification for our practices exists in die pradioes dmndves. Wlt^fSI' 
stein believed that we obey rules widieot nrfkction. He ufoed that rMfe* 
foUowing is a habit durt has been ratabti^ied throu^ tranung as juvmile mi^iea 
of our linguistic ooiimnniity. 

Before condnuing, a Mef sunnnaiy of the two topics previously disoi^nd 
will be reviewed. Wittgenstein's theory of meaning and tmdef^Mtib^ cm lie 
described as follows. The meaning of an expression can be descritwd «s wlut we 
understand when we understand the cipies^oa. UnderstanSng can be de- 
scribed as knowing the expression's use widiin the variety of pos»ble bmffu^e- 
games. Knowing its use can be described as having a certain iMIity, the atUtity 
to follow the rule for its particular use in the possible langmge-games. Rule- 
following is a pracdcse whidi is embedded in the custonu «id die a gic e m e nt of a 
conununity. ¥m this reason, rules are poiilic. Jliifes provide guidanee in what 
is considered the standard of correctness within a convnnnity. They do this be 
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cause they are founded on agieemrat within the coimminity. Whra cmw follows a 
rule, she confimm |o the establt^ed |xactices of tb^ oonumutitjr. Ttaxmg h our 
training as menibeis of a omumuoity we acquire die ability to use expressions. 
From our akil^ to me ejq^smons we are aide to both forni ntks according to 
their use, txA^Miiam rules. Tbi& swnmaiy fMovides an explanation of the con- 
nections between noticms of $aea^»g, mekrsumding, use, rules, and provide an 
undostanding of thnr bufo ia a^nManrt within a eunmimity of langua^mrars. 

WittgOD^nn refuses the possibOity of understanding expnessions individually. 
In his view, it is imposnble to say Ont an individual undersumds some, a few or 
oas seiriOKe, just as it is impoti^ to say that die follows some, a few or one 
rule. For WittgoBtna It is necsessary to mdermnd the btnguage-^me of 
which any seotmoe must be a part before it is posdble to imderstand the sen- 
tence. Itisdsoneceraaiyto bnm masbemA tb^R pmc6oe ei rule-fitilowing itself 
bef<xe one a ririe to follow a mte. 

Wittgoistrin uses the term fiwms of l^e to describe die e^entially pMk 
character of imigui^ Aooovdteg to Gmyl^ what WH^enst^n means by form 
Ufe is tto: 'A form ot life con^sts in the community's concordance at natu- 
tmd linguistic responses, whidi »sue in agreenwnt in derations and judg- 

! and Aerefore behavio' (84). 
-,This statement can be explaioed in ^ foUowing%ity: forms of life are a 
dT reference from which one works. This frame ai reference is acquired 
3ugh the training that t^ place when one is tau^t the language of that par- 
ir conmiunity. liMlei^ oine leams a language, she also leams the spedfic out- 
that bdoags to that conununity. It is imposable to learn a langus^ without 
learning certain assiHM|tions mid |xactices wtth whidi that particular lan- 
guage is insepmnbly boimd. It is predsely the outkxdcs, a^un^itions and prac- 
that are inherrat in a ccmunnnity's language fiom wfateh they get their ex- 
ions. It is in this way that forms of life are ctosdy ccHinec^ed with what 
Wittgenstein i^sts is the nseatially puMic character of language. 
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This explaios a second leasoQ why a private kmguage may not exist. To speek of 
a tangle^ is to paitictiNite in Afprm trf l^e. We bam to paiticip^ In tMs 
form 0/ Ufa tlmts^ the teacup we neoetve fpom membNs of .ttiat ao^ty. 
l^ese taught beliefs, inhevmt to thirt particular society, aie ai^cidaled thioiii^ 
the use of ex|»iNsions. Exptesnom are found ia &m fonn of hmguage. Ttmning. 
or teacMi^ by its vcty natuie is abvioudy a piMic activi^. It may oidy occeur 
through the int(»ac^ of at least two indiviiHiats, otbeiwise it is not a tiaininf or 
teaclung . 

ThiBse learned and ogieed i^on beH^s can be ooB^d«ed as Aarii^ in the 
ftmm afl^ 0[ titett ccwnrouaity. It is piemdy tmmfimm ef lifa whkdi we ar- 
tietiated thiott^ tbeineof cai|iies)dons. Ilieae oipiessksi^ itinGii cQolain witfato 
them Ae teamed /apM«r ^ l||r , give meaning to isi^ge. Fvoin th» it follows 
Oat neither private mpakmx mat h^uage we use to aftak of it are privito. 
For A(»e to exist eiq[Kes»cns about {Miv«te ^polmoe onM first be j^Mk 
cr/«^ for dwi^iaitianof «iche;^ies^Qn& 

Wittgemteia's bdief &at i^AUe a^ria are aeee^uy for the ^if^catiiw of 
expiBsaic^ about private eaqMsrimce is v^emd to as ttie jmvtm ku^mge oryii- 
fReni. Wittgnnstdin, m^bb hm^i^ms , daiifies Hm aspamA by vuimg pain as 
an exiui^rie of his irf'vair loMfiK^ mgumemi. He refers to pain as a psyic^ok^i- 
cal expresaon. He brieves that pmn, and ^ othnr psychcrfogical estpiessions, are 
puMic cmes. This ap|^ bott when <»e is tiiilEing tktm others' posn or their 
own pain. 

This can be undnstood in ^ imy: Whra I ^eak about others' pidn. the 
following occiffs. I interpret fRNn theif behavior ttutf ttey are expoiendi^ {»in 
(i.e. they are ^mning or wincing). The bdmvicu' that they are exhiNting cm be 
described £k a natural cgqxesi^ of their pain, or as a pria^ve behmior. 

This primitive b^mmr , or gestural langu^ smes as a sign or a criUfiiM) 
to the inteipreter for i^icaticm of the word pain. My groiwcte for saying that 
someone else is in pain lelies on two things; first, I niu^ littering from Ms be 
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haviw (primUive behmmr^ that be i$ in pain smd seooodly, in order for me to 
express tbat he is in I nnist have an und^sttmdiag of the rules, for using the 
woii pain. My taierpRlation and ^pression of another's pain is dependent 
upoo the rules Aat I have teamed from society. It is through the teachings that I 
have leoeived froiB sodety that I have teamed when it is appropriate to say that 
another is in pai& It dhoaid he noted flHtt it is posnhte to misinterpret primitive 
behavior and this, inoonectiy condude ttiat one b in pain when in reality she is 
not. TUft lesidte whwi the interpreter misunderstands the criterion for proper 
ai^ic^tion of the word pun. 

Gn^fii^ atphdai die critesw for deaciibing pain in this way. The criteria 
fcH- asciilHng pabi are ^ven bif the tonguage-^nne c€ which pain-ascriptions are a 
part, and it is ^ practioe of expai«K»ig, recc^nizing, and talldng akxM peun 
wlddiwe tearawfaMWelearahowtoasethew(»dptdn''(89). It isinthisvi^y 
Ih^ the mtes far the Me of pun and oOm- psychdogical exi»es«<NB are public 

¥niralMpiesstfiettIaminpain,ae smiiepiAlic criteriaaieiieoessaiyfor the 
q>piicatiDnQr ^«^res^». I ivterpn^ frcnn my primMve behavior tturt I am 
expetieodng what I have been ^Mgfat to belteve is pain. But in order forme to 
»aatt «mi8paia.InHMhaveanundn^aiifi^of the rules for using the 
psitt- My hiteipRiaiioii and ekpies^m <rf nqr own pain, is again, depend- 
upoii the rules that I have teuned from soctety. I have learned from society 
that whtt I am expettendi^ is pain. I have Oso teamed when it is appropriate to 
that I tm m pata. Ttais, neither private expeitenee nor the language we use 
vgak of it «e private. For there to exist exprenions glbcnk private experience 

must first be ptdtUc criteria for the triplication of such expressions. 
DisciBsioa erf the private ka^mge argument leads us into what could be con- 
sidered Wittgenstein's philosophy of mind, or as many call it, his philosophical 
'chology. Wittgmstete's (ridlosophical psychology coidd be viewed as his basis 
for his phil(»ophy of famgoage. In the InvesH^n^ms, questions of psychology 
are central to the discussion of meaning. 
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Wittgenstdn, in the btvestigeaiom , demes thirt tbtxe are say pos^ble spates 
that aie iimer and [xtivsto, or aoeesdbfooidy to flie individiud. TMs incAndes 
tbcMights, feeling, experbooes, eaqwt^atioos, intNitloiis, mi dl 03aer sorties whidi 
are gBoetdly c^ridnied intenial or i»ivate. 

Foi; Wittgenstein, psychdc^cad ^atea are ddlned pabtically by way of expres- 
sions which are tai^ lo iacfividuais %y soddy. Again, for thrae to exist ex- 
pies^s dbout psydiol(^cal stales iStm mm first be pnl^ crifania lot the ap- 
(dicatioo of siK^eiq^iesdtMS; 

Wittgenstein <k«des Oatt first-pc»8mi ascripti(»s of p^hc^ghad stales exlrt. 
He argues HbA psydicrfo^ stales are naabfetiadoas ot cxpnssitms fnmdag 
pm^^ht^a»k»to^miMiiiefaydt^^ Thisean 
be bmac andwaiood ttaoa^ die fi^kiWHDg exanqxte. 

We wlU letum to the daiin, I am in paiiL Wittgmstdn beKev«d that diis 
statemeait is a maaifiBSiatioa of the iodividaai's pain. Moat people vidw Ihb 8lll»> 
m^asauoiiter ^9B<tf ^wi«kliisoo(»irrittg inteimdly. M^ttgensK^ sdd ttwt 
dns view is ineorve^. 

He^giKsdiatdiestetenmt, I aonin pi^dn^ to i^df pact of pahi-b^avior. I 
am la pain, is dmfly an expicMdoa of pdn. Oioraiiig or mMiii am also e%pim- 
sioQs of pain, but th^ are natund eiq^m^ons of paitt. Thns» ite Menace be^ 
twem verbal expresnoo and mdimd expre^on is (»e of depse, but not of kind. 
Verbid express to be vkwed as an cOen^ of the natiind t»qp^^ m 
as a manifestation of mdwal «^es«on. Hie natural expression is pait of 
the verbal ej^Mtession, not dstinct ffcmi it. Hm tibe la^ii^^e-gmm used in so- 
cieties are extoiacms of aatuial e9^resd(»8. 

In summary, the meadiag of an mqptesdon is 'M use in die muldplicity of 
practices (tangmge-gams^ wlldi go to make igp limguage. Lmguage is part of 
the fabric of an inclusive/orm ofttfe and naay not be iii^^^ inisprade^ 
of other Gott^detatiQiiSi It is wravmi teto aU hunann activities and behaviors. It 
is mir mmiy dUfeeent ines of fau^uage (kmgmge'-gtmml diat ^ve it mBSmn and 
significance. 
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This coodMes ^ examtnaAkm dt tbe odnteat oi the tmestigMms. \ wHI 
now ^sci^ fte iMtnilaiitfes mA dBffa«iices c€ The Tmctatm and tnvesHga 
Horn. Witt|i^ie«i's oxiti^ty and devdki^m dF Ml atso Ife e^ti- 

Similarities and mffegences/Continuitv and Development of Thought 

la ibe TiimaatSt Wiegeu^c^ argmd Utat language 1^ a siugte UDderlying 
lo^. He briieved tSm kigie of Itt^uage could be revealed ttiit>tt|^ m analysis of 
the relatioa^p beiMeeii lot^^mge m$ tt» worid. TMs iielatio^p was fovM M 
the ptctmv ihemy nrna^g. The i«hrtkM£iiMp b^ween ka^aagi wA the 
world mm eatab^iM on « deaola^e ttnk between manes and oi^ts. In 

In the Umstigcakmsi Wit|goE»tein flejedted Hm belief tha« language has a ^n- 
gie undeilyiBg logb adopted the i^ ttiat many lo^cs <rf Iaagua|e exist. In 
the btvesHgaOtms, Wii^paM^ w^ied dutf languages had no single essraoe. but 
oonnsted in a ot^lection ci many ptaoices. Each of these piaetSces ooni^Msd 
widitttttMP their oiwn l^. Mead^ lm ^ MiH^mi0M was foood in 
the multiplied of piaciiees flw^iii^-^fi^^ wlddi go to imdce lani^ge. la 
sh(Ht, nwmiHig imsloand in itsiue. 

Atthotti^ Wil^geiiile4n^ view of the lope of language chaiiged frmn U& ear- 
lier to^his later woric, the to|ie of his WQit nmuuned consistent in both periods; 
the pvopositicm and its sense. What chuiged in Wi1t^««ein% w®rk wm itot the 
to{^c il^lf. t>ut his way of deeding wMh the topic. 

Another continitity of dioi^t that is appeient in Wittgenstein's early and later 
work is that he nevo: aband(»ed his prinnuy belief that philosophical problems 
arise because we ndsradNstand the logic of our language. In the Tmctaius, 
Wittgenstein believed thiA ttie ittisuiidmtanding Of the logic of language could be 
solved 1^ cot^tructing a systematic {^ilosofriucal the^. In the Investigati&mi 
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he realized that, due to the oatute of lo^ it was iiapos^ble to devise a theory 
that scdved the misundnstmcfings cS language sod adopted iastead bdief 
we should dissolve these problems of pUlosophy by vemoving the mi^mder- 
standing which caused thnn in the first |dace. Tlius, the legitimate task of |4ii 
losophy in the Tracttms was to exfdain and in die InvestigatUm it was to de- 
scribe. 

Another apparent differenoe recognized in Wittgenstdn's eariier and later 
Mfotk is the s^le of writing diat be used. In the Trvctatus, Witlgenat^ used a 
rigorous systematic method and in the htve^gatkms, be abandoned Ibis style ttid 
adqpled a pteoemeai approach. This pieoenwid npfsoacb was adopted to avoid 
what was appmesA in Us eatjly wosk, a structiofed dlpory. 

Wittgensfe^ in tbe Traeumis , claimed thfU one's uKtenttnidnig sometting 
by an exi»«ssion oonasled in one's going tbiou^ m bmer tm0i piooess, spe- 
cifically dKtt of a jncHMTB or un^. to ttie bm^eMtms, Wittgenslrin defied 
dmt there ace amy posmUe states Aat are imier atd private, or ftx ttiat UMltir, 
evet acoes»bie coly to the nicKvidnid. He dtetoed Aat n»tht»' private eiqpafkmee 
KX die language we use to eippess it are private, but pnUic. 

Another apparent omtinuity in Wittgenstein's (adi« and later ^K>a^ is ^M. 
of rule-following. In the Tractatus, Wittgeostda beKeved that iimgui^Hae was 
a normative' or a rule-governed activity. The nnodei dutt WMgenst^ adopted in 
the rroeiaius wio tbatof aadcidus.astruciared system of stiicdy defined fides. 
This theory of the odcidus (rf laogoage functioned automaticaily by vwf ai the 
rules of logic. In ^et^, the cMitoome vras fwed^imnined. 

In the Tractatus , in regard to lai^uage, tbe outoome was its meaning. Whm 
one oi^rstmds the meawi^ of an expression, she has masteied the rales for its 
use. Wittgenstein does not deny dns conception in Ae InvestigeaionSi in fact, it is 
the foundation from which he builds. Wh^ Wittgrastein <Md deny in Us later 
work is the idea tbitt language exists in a structured systan that is stricdy defined 
by rules. In the Ime&^a^ons, Wittgen^in abandoned the notion of a csdculm 
of the logic of language and replaced it with ttet of a language-game. In the 
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Tractatus there is a single, rigid system underiying the whole of language. In the 
Investigations, the logic of language exists in the multiptidty ctf the many differ- 
ent Utngmge-gtmes. 

WittgeiKtdn, in his early thtnight, believed that the rules logic of ow lan- 
guage existed independently d[ the incUvidual. These rules weie believed to be 
definile, unchangeable and inherent in the structured system. They in ho way in- 
teracted with the indivichtal herself. In Wittgenstein's later thought, he abandoned 
the notion that language, and the rules of language are deflnite or fixed and that 
they exi^ tnd^imdrat di ttie iDdHvidiud. He instead adopted the view that there 
are many rules (oi logic, or language-games that exi^ within a society and Hixat 
they are actually established by the society's collective use of them. The estab- 
lishment of rules mid rule-following in Wittgenstein's later view is a general 
practice that is established by agreement, customs, and training. In essence, the 
logic of language exists collectively within the individuals of a community. 

Another dtffeience tl0 can be seen between Wittgenstein's early and later 
thought is in regard to psychological questions. In the Tractatus, Wittgenstein 
dismissed psychological questtons. This included questicais the nature of expe- 
rience and knowlet^. He viewed tese tqiics as eminrical and tfierefore be- 
longing to the discipline of sdeace, not pldlos(^]i^ In the Investigations, in 
sharp contrast to the Tractatus, questions such as these are the very foundations 
from which he iHiilds Us argument. For it is through die experiemx of sharing 
(experiencing) in the farms ef life <^ a commiuaity that one is able to understand 
(have the knowledge to know how to use) |Hid participate in the language-games 
that exist. For it is tluough expresstm^ which are learned through experience, 
that the forms of life are made possible. It is the fna-ms of Itfe which give 
meaning to language. 
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Words 
forJ^Brodsky 

fyChoHesJmttes 

When one seeks to stand tall 
or is told he or she has done so 
one listens to the silence thatfofbm^ 

the truth is in that voice 
r that the adies are patiently waUmg 
so why not write with joy 
ffy^fui^ words even tfA^ 

0r^mbkemlmt§retidmto 

Todi^ 

is ^ dt^ to edelmOe wwfb 

one ^ Oiose wonkt 
The aifeet of ashes is matehUss 
and mime is words for dancing 
February 1996 
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Cloniiig: Mond or Immoral? 

Anonymous 

A few months ago it was announced to the world that a shoqp and twin monkeys 
were doned People began objecting to continuing the research oi cloning. I 
want to say the possibility oS cloning does have the ring of a bad sci-fi flick but 
that doem't mean we should jump to oooclusions. I've heard several arguments 
against the researdi of doning. The arguments are grounded in the ideas that; 1) 
cloning is a violation dt human life, 2) the consequences could be harmful. 

I think evayooe will i^ree tfiat life is sacred, but will cloning change that 
belief? Q(»ing is still the creatioo of life. Some people may say a clone would 
trespass oa the stuff ttiat naikits us who we are. In reality, a dcMie is only a 
biological done. A dcme would grow and experience the world like anyone else. 
A clone is a human and woidd develop into another person than the original aad 
have its own life. A done wouldn't he a vioh#3n of unique character traits just 
because it has ^ exact same body as {mother human. 

Some might say cloning life is playing God. Most of the major world 
religions have objected to cloning for different reasons. I'm not going to insult 
anybody by saying what fae bdieves is wrong or trying to change what you may 
believe. But I can say, people have a right to make decisions free of what you 
may believe. So if you are opposed to cloning because of what you believe, keep 
your objections persuasive and educational not legislative. 

1 could accept legal actions if it were proven to me that the consequences of 
cloning research coidd be harmful to mankind. So what kind of consequences 
could cloning a human have? I've heard three popular arguments; one is silly, 
die other is paranoid, but one has merit. 

The silly daim is easy to rd'ute. I call it the Multiplicity Hiobia. Recently a 
comedy was released about a man who had himself cloned to make his life more 
convenient. The movie was a comedy. If you took it for more than that you 
need a long vacation. I'm not going to go in to a long explanation about how 
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cloning works but I promise you there will iKver be a home cloning kit at CVS. 
A clone would be a human with rights a^ would deanand to be treated like <»ie. 
Think oS bow silly it sounds to breed clones to s^e a pwpose. Most peofie 
don't want to spend the money to train a new woiker for a week. Who would 
invest in a servant that you would have to raise from infancy? This daim is 
absolutely ridiculous. 

Moving on to the paranoid claim, let's consider eugenics. I've heard questions 
like "What if a madman cl(»es an entire army of perfect sddiers?" or "What if 
somecme clones another Hitier or Charles Mmson?" Peofrie. if you'i« asking tfab 
question you're barking up die wrong tree. Cltming is not cmagieto mastery of 
genetics. Making a copy ci a genetic UuefMint is not drawing up yom- own {Han 
or making litde dianges to breed what you want. 

Now a question with merit, what effect will doning have on the way we live? 
Look at die iiiq»ct the atom had cm our w(nld when it was I don't diink 
there are too many people who think d<»ing will beomne a comnKm everyday 
occurrence like childbirths. The most popular argiuneitf against the reseaidi of 
climing is based cm tiie effect it will have aa family vdues. Some peo|rie think a 
human clone will totally wipe out tiie need few family values. No it won't. 
Mankind won't suddenly decide to stop having diil<ben «id just d(»e themselves 
for the rest of time. Cl(»ung won't destroy people's need to have diildien or our 
need to have a family. Can any cme really imagine a couple discussing whether 
they should have their own child or mail otdex Brad Pitt's DNA? Cloning might 
have an effect on family, but nothing timt is gCHfig to jeopetdize it or wedcm 
family bonds. 

Lx)oking at the potential situation I am truly amazed at the power ctf man. 
Man has split the atom and put an atom together. Man has walked on the moon 
and transplanted hearts. Now we have the possilnlity to "photoc(^y" life. 
Cloning man should be seen as another milestone in the history at man. Cloning 
give us a better understanding of life. Perhaps it even makes the mystery of life 
even more complex and awesome. 



Death and Revenge 
by Michael Salitiynski 

The death penalty is an ^«ie of gceat dd»te in our ooontry kxJay as some 
states advocate it, while others reject it. When locddng at tlus issue, one must 
look at tibe jasttee system as a whcrfe, and then if Uie system's intrinsic design 
warrants tbe dea^ pei»dty« k wodd oooceivaMy he morally permissible, the 
first question, "What is the purpose (or what stovid be the purpose) of the justice 
system?" 

The purpose is best described by the ubiquitous syndxjl of the Mind woman 
heading the sode. The justice systnn is deagned to s^e and protect, to then 
weigh the issues as fairiy as poraiUe, making a decision based on the facts and 
finally administering proper rewards or punidunents. The most important 
section of ^s definitioD in regards to the death penidty is "punishment." 

Why do we puoidi? Lex tationis (an eye for an eye) tdls us that the 
criminals should pay for their crimes with the same act done to them. For 
exaiqrie, if the criminal were to kill someone, then the criminal would be killed. 
This system is impractical because it is impossiUe to kill the criminal iti the same 
iasUoa as he killed the other person. Consider also a crime like rape which 
could not be returned via lex taUonis, but our system has solved the problem with 
proportional pumshment. Instead of being killed the degree vblenoe and 
brutality is measured by the crime and years of (mson are administered as 
punishment. They are imprisoned to pay their debt to society. 

What gives a society the right to punish it's people? When someone does 
something wrong, it means that either there is something "wrong" with the rule 
they broke or there is something in that person that needs to be changed. It is 
mass societal revenge. Revenge is acting imnrKxally against another person to pay 
them back for a harm that they have dime to you. In the case of the justice 
system an innocent member cS soci^ is harmed, and the criminal must be paid 
back (have societal revenge acted out upon him). Harming another human being 
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is inherently wrong in all senses excluding self-drfeose. Revenge is not seif- 
cMense and therefore is not mcxally permissible. 

Having this theory in nund, at first, it seems that we should let crinunals ot sAl 
kinds run amok. Self-defense, tlKMigh, is still applicable. The system need not be 
changed in such a radical fashkm. Reh^litatiba dwidd be the gosd of 
imprisonment, and to protect the public fiim what society woidd deem as a 
criminal menace. Gnuited we don't have the psycbcric^cal knowledgei ot 
resources to properly rehaUlitirte most crinumds and then^oie the fwesent system 
^KMdd remain and continue in its golds of r^bilitaticm. 

Revenge is not morally permissible. Impriscmment is to rdiabilitirie and is an 
act oS sdf-defeme in ire^rds to the <aiiidnal md general population. Thi»e two 
premises apply to all aspects d the present system as best as we can manage 
except for tbe dieath pmalQr. The death penalty is not s^^drfense and is an act erf 
revenge. Tbeie is no reason to simtenoe them to death other than revenge, fht 
right to Ufe is somei^ttg that we as a society should never take from anyone 
mkss in self-defo^. The death penalty tskes a person who will never a^m be a 
direat to humanity and kills him. Reducing expei^es an be dbUe in nwdi niore 
humane ways than kitting. And by advooriiag ^ deatt penalty we lamr 
owselves as a sod^. 

The death praidty is immcral and should be diminated from our fwesent 
justice system It is not ,^^ee ban tevenge. The solittion to the criminals who 
are never going to leave prison is to offer ttiem the option of euthamula, but Ont 
is imother to|ric. 



^h4%re Is but one M^riouN priiblem, anil lhal Is 

-AllN>!rl raniuM 
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Zen and Taoism 
by Joel Pepper 

Zen and Taoism, probably more than any other Eastern religions, are 
surrounded by a cloud erf mystery. Their ideas are so foreign to the Western 
mind that their true nature, to many, is obscured by their strangeness. Looking 
at these religions with Western precepts, often leads to interpretations that are 
very far from accurate. They need to be explained for the mind of the Westerner 
to grasp their true concepts. 

With the obvious difficulty in studying these two religions, the qiKstion might 
arise as to why someaat would be interested in them at all. One reason that 
someone might be interested in them is simfdy that they have managed to stay out 
of public attention; human curiosity causes interest in unfamiliar subjects. Their 
relative obscurity in Western culture could easily spark interest in the person 
wishing to broaden their hcmzons and no longer to be ignorant to the subject. 
They also focus on veiy different things than Western religions, when someone 
seddng ultimate truth has exhausted tte possibilities of finding it outwardly, the 
idea that salvation lies within could be a very appealing place to turn. These 
would be two very strong reasons people could develop interest in Zen and 
Ta(Hsm. 

Many of those ignorant of the religions of Zen and Taoism, upon early 
contact, develop the notion that they are anti-intellectual. Passages such as this, 
"Random ideas are relatively innocuous, but ideologies, beliefs, opinions, and 
pcnnts of view, not to mention the factual knowledge accumulated since birth (to 
which we attach ourselves), are the shadows which obscure the light of truth." 
(Kapleau 32, 33), seem to support their feeling. The problem with Ihis idea of 
anti-intellectualism lies in the definition of the term itself. Kapleau's quote seems 
to undermine the foundation that modem Western intellect is based on. The 
Eastern intellect, at least that of Zen and Taoism, is based on something very 
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different. It is based a step beyond that of tile West, in true understanding and 

experiencing. 

The cultural differences cause the problem; Westerners come to the teachings 
of these two religions with minds cluttered with conceptions ot how everything 
should be. A Westerner comes to these far from alone, "...the 'crowd of people* 
that he came with was the bagga^ of old ideas, the conventional concepts of right 
and wrong, good and bad, life and death, that he lugged about with him wherever 
he went" (Watson 4). This baggage, according to Zen and Taoism, must be 
discarded to come into contact with the true intellect. The carrying around ai 
this baggage causes distorted views of many Eastern concepts. 

Still clinging to Western precepts one could argue that Taoism blatantly states 
not to seek knowledge. There is a statement that, through the distorted view of 
Western thought, seems to say just that, "Your life has a limit but knowledge has 
none. If you use what is limited to pursue what has not limit, you will be in 
danger" (Watson 46). This directly followed by a parable explaining what is 
actually being said. The parable is about a cook that is butchering an ox for a 
king, upon seeing the way the cook did this the king comfdemented on his skill. 
The cook's response holds the explanation to the previous passage, he responded, 
"What 1 care about the Way, which goes beyond skill...Peroeption and 
understanding have come to a stop and spirit moves where it wants" (Watson 46). 
What the cook is saying is that true knowledge can't be learned, as defined in the 
West, it has to be experienced to the point where conscious thought is 
transcended. . • 

Zen is much the same, in that, it also steers people away from thinking ttiat all 
answers are contained in books or teachers. Its focus for true knowledge is also 
experience. Zen says.-'Words occupy an ambiguous place in life... they can 
deceive, or at least mislead, fabricating a virtual reality that fronts for the one 
that actually exists: (Smith 130). The teachings of Zen seem strange and absurd 
for this reason alone, the words themselves aren't the lesson, the realization and 
understanding that occur from them are the lesson. "A monk approaches a 
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master saying, "I have come to this monastery. Would you idndly give me some 
instruction?" The master asks, "Have you eaten your breakfast?" "I have." 
'Then go wash your bowls" (Smith 137, 138). The monk in this story acquired 
all of the information that was intended to be conveyed, but the lesson was never 
confined to words. This is Zen knowledge. 

The next foreign practice, which again is distorted by the minds "baggage", is 
that of sitting. It may seem to the Western observer that the difference between 
sitting with a blank mind and being physically dead are few; this is another 
problem arising from the Western viewpdnt. The mind at death does presumaUe 
become empty, the diffavnoe, is that no fieedcmi has been obtained. Though 
free, upon death, from the responsibilities of life, one has entered into the 
bondage of death, there has been no strikingly positive effect. Very different is 
sitting, while alive, with an empty mind, this is the avenue one takes to allow the 
mind to, "...one day peicdve its own nature, or the nature of the universe" 
(Kapleau 13). This perception cf the nature of the universe makes possible 
liberation, a transcending of all dualities including life and death. This 
i^iranscendraoe of death seems to be in stark contrast to death itself, which would 
iibow that there is indeed a great difference. 

Western thought, from its perspective, can take an Eastern practice for 
something that it clearly is not The koan system, for example, often creates an 
errand picture in the Western li^nd. It may seem that a koan is designed to 
destroy'the intellect, when it is, in fact, trying to expand it. The koan forces the 
mind to be exercised to the point of utter exhaustion, forcing it past reason done. 
"... in Zen we are dealing with a perspective that is convinced that reason is 
limited and must be supplemented by another means of knowing" (Smith 134). 
The koan is the means to ttiis end. "Zen provokes, exasperates, and eventually 
exhausts the mind until it sees tfiat thinking is never more than thinking (about), 
or feeling more than feeling (for)" (Smith 134). The koan system is designed to 
break the mind down to a poiiit where it has no choice but to go past the limits of 
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reason and acconqriish this expansion of the mind. This transcendence, then, does 
not in any way ttestroy the intellect; it expands it. 

Some may say that, with a mind that has gone past the limits <rf reason, 
feelings may take precedence over cognitive capacities and result in imprecise 
thinking. When examined closely it is obvious that neither Zen of Taoism reject 
the need, or use <rf, cognitive capacities, they simply suggest more emphasis on 
knowledge that is a direct result of experience. With a mind employing 
something more than normal reason and logic, thought can become more focused 
and precise. Chuang Tzu con^Kues the person who has achieved this heightened 
state to the perscm who like, "The skilled woodcarver...does not ponder or 
ratiocinate on the course of action he should take; his ^11 beccHnes so much a 
part ctf him that he merely acts instinctively and spontaneoudy and without 
knowing why acUev^ smxtssa" (Watsoi 6). The person possible of this has 
enq>tied and imified the ound, and is possible to reduce life to a series of e\mts to 
act (HI and will undoubtecUy achieve success. 

This person is totally awane of bis entire being, nothing is hidden, and self 
de(»pti<m is gone. The person is. "Always in command of both himself and the 
ciremnstwc^ of Ms life, be is able to naove with perfect freedcnn and 

equanimity" (K^leau SO). To be in total conunand of one's circumstances and 

life would require (me to be true to oneself; it would seem that die thought 

[xescribed by these two religions would involve much less self deception than 

those which we {»actice in the West 

In my study c£ Zen and Taoism, 1, personally, have seen that there are many 

concepts of thought and knowledge, ours is only one. Through the performance 
their practices I have felt a small bit of what they relate to in their teachings. 

This exp(»ure has helped me to deal, more efflciently, with many facets of my 

own daily life. 
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The Quality of Bliss 
by Charles James 

Naked 
entwined 
I trace your face 
with my finger 
suddenly seeing 
the skull 
that gives 
all things 
their shape 



^As soon as man eomc^i to life, he is al 
onee old enough to dle.^ 
-Martin Heidegger 
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Mother 
hy Charles James 

It had to be rainu^ 

chUling rawSeptei^r 
the day I drove north 
to retrieve your ashes-crenmns 
he called them Mostly bones 

Then we rode home alone 
your bones silent yet persistently 
present The wafers barely 
sufficient That constant 
wash recalling all those baths 
showers all for ashes Wash 
wash wash All that washing 
then the perfume Always 
titepeifiune stocking 
higjh heeh 

Comfort 

was the sound of 
your washing machine 
comfort the smell of 
your cherry pudding 
comfort the taste of 
your scalloped potatoes 
comfort the touch of 
fresh clean sheets 
The wrinkle— you never knew 
these touched me tmd 
you never touch me 
until your 
cltUch at ninety- 
"Don't go, please don't go** 
I can't come back" and 
aU the time the stars 
turned in our sky 
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Love was my hope 

form 
love was my ache 
for more 
hve my longing to bekmg 
love the weight of 

my failure and 
all tiie time the stars 
tmnedinomsky 



Mother 2 

by Charles James 

ToucMessness the incumbent 
trust the office seeker 
fear and rebellion (he 
aanpmgn catalysts Now 

the war over comes 
^e counting of casualties-' 
you I Dad Mary Louise 
ahhh but the waves How 
differently might I have touched 
had I been tKfferentfy touched 
This is not blame 
Name is an endless regress 
This is regret 
which the rain does not 
wash only soaks it in 
as the stars turn 
inffieird^ 
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A Call for Papers 
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This is the philosophy department's Fall 1997 
publication of Synapse. This represents only one of two 
publications which will be published this year if we 
continue to receive the amount and quality of 
submissions that we experienced for this publication. 
Synapse accepts artwork, poetry, fiction and essays 
relevant to the study of Philosophy and Religion. 

We are always accepting submissions, but the 
deadline for the Spring 1998 publication is February 
15, 1998. Please submit your entries at Dr. Stephen 
Bickham*s office. His address is: South Hall, Room 
316. ShotUd you have any questions regarding a 
submission, you may contact Dr. Bickham at 662^4742. 

Tlumkyau in advance for your participation. 

-Tamara Soderberg 
Editor 



^The true rebel ebooses tbe present 
over tbe iuture^ tbe fmte oi 
bumanity for tbe delusion of ponder. 
He gives us an example of tbe only 
original rule of life today. Ho learn 
to live and to die, and in order to be 
a man, refuses to be a god,^^ 

"Albert Camus 



